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During her 1907-08 American Tour 
will exploit the merits of the Eferett Piauo, 
which in its rich tonal quality —its plenitude 
of artistic and poetic beauty— appeals to the 
world’s great artists. 

The Eberett is the piano of CARRENO, 
Neitzel, Reisenauer, Burmeister, Nordica, 
Bispham, Cabrilowitsch, Gampanari and a 


host of others whose places ere secure in 


Music's Hall of Fame. 
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The €berett has but one standard—the highest—in both Upright and Grand forms. 
ee The @berett warranty, given with each piano, covers not a few years but the entire lifeti- 


he of the piano. 
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Style 3—Upright $450 00 
Style 6—Upright 500 00 
Style 9—Upright . . 500 00 
Style 8—Upright 550 00 
Style 7—Upright 675 00 
Style 25—Grand 650 00 
Style 31—Grand 800 00 
Style 32—Grand 1000 00 
Style 41—Grand 1200 00 


Special Art Cases from $1,000 to $10,000 











A Word About Terms 


Our arrangement with dealers is such that purchase 
may be made on reasonable terms to suit the circum- 
stances or convenience of the customer. “Style 32 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
Owners of The Everett Piano Co., Boston, Mass. 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


Fifth Avenue and 37th Street, New York 


Loving Cups 


A large assortment of sterling silver loving cups in Tiffany & Co.’s 
exclusive designs, not sold by the trade or through other dealers 


English Sterling Quality, 925/1000 fine 

i inches high, 3 handles 
“é “ce 2 “é 
6 “ec 66 3 “6 - = << 38 
Others ge oe - $45, $70, $85 upward 
Special drawings, upon short notice, of prizes suitable for coaching 
parades, motor boat races, tennis, golf, etc. 
Bowls 


for fruit, salads, berries, etc. Sterling silver with rich relief work 
in substantial weights 
9 inches diameter 


1 0 y it 3 ““ oa 
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] 2 yy “6c iT 3 — pS y 
Photographs sent upon request 


Comparison of Prices 


Tiffany & Co. always welcome a comparison of prices. This ap- 
plies to their entire stock of rich as well as inexpensive jewelry, 
silverware, watches, clocks, bronzes, and other objects, on all of 
which their prices are as reasonable as is consistent with the 
standard of quality maintained by the house 


Tiffany & Co. 1907 Blue Book 


A compact catalogue without illustrations— 621 pages of concise 
descriptions with an alphabetical side index affording quick access 
to the wide range of Tiffany & Co.'s stock, with the minimum and 
maximum prices at which articles may be purchased.—Blue Book 
sent upon request 
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A FAIR OFFER! 


to convince 


DYSPEPTICS 


and those suffering from 
Stomach Troubles 


of the efficiency of 
I will send a 


91.00 BOTTLE FREE 


Only one to a family 


to any one NAMING THIS MAGAZINE, and 
enclosing 25c. to pay forwarding charges. This 
etier is made t-o demonstrate the efficiency 
of this remedy. 


Glycozone is absolutely harmless. 


It cleanses the lining membrane of the stom- 
ach and thus subdues inflammation, thus helping 
nature to accomplish a cure. 


GLYCOZONE cannot fail to help you, and 
will not harm you in the least. 

Indorsed and successfully used by leading 
physicians for over 15 years. 

Sold by leading druggists. None genuine 
without my signature. 





—————oSo 


Chemist and Graduate of the ‘Ecole Centrale des Arts et Manu- 
facturee de Paris,” (France). 


57 Prince Street, New York City, 


FREEI—Valuable booklet on how to treat diseases. 
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Every reader of Overland Monthly should have this book. 





FACTS and FORM 


A HAND BOOK OF 
READY REFERENCE 


BY PROFESSOR E. T. ROE, LL.B. 


A neat, new, practical, reliable and up-to-date little manual 
of legal and business form, with tables, weights, measures, 
rules, short methods of computation and miscellaneous infor- 


mation valuable to every one. 


Describes the Banking System of the United States, obliga- 
tions of landlord and tenant, employer and employee, and ex- 
poses the numerous swindling schem2s worked on the unwary. 
A saver of time and money for the busy mau of whatever 
calling, in fees for advice and legal forms, in correctly esti- 
mating the amount of material required for a building, the 
weight or contents of bins, boxes or tanks; in measuring land, 
lumber, logs, wood, etc.; and in computing interest, wages, 
or the value of anything at any given price. : 

SOME OF WHAT “FACTS AND FORMS” CONTAINS. 


Bookkeeping, single and double entry. Forms of every kind 
ef business letter. «a to write deeds, notes, drafts, checks, 


receipts, contracts, 


How to write all 


leases, mortgages, a 
of sale, affidavits, bills of lading, etc. 
the different forms of endorsements of 


cknowledgments, bills 


notes, checks and other negotiable business papers. Forms 


of orders. 


LAWS GOVERNING 


Acknowledgments, agency assign- 
ments, building and loan associations, 
collection of debts, contracts, interest 
rates, deeding of property, employer 
and employee, landlord and tenant, 
neighbors’ animals, line fences, prop- 
erty, subscriptions, transportation, 
trusts and monopoles, working on 
Sundays and legal holidays, and many 
other subjects. 


RULES FOR 

Painting and mixing paints, parlia- 
mentary procedure, governing the find- 
ing of lost property, shipping, govern- 
ing chattel moitgages, rapid addition 
and multiplication, discounting notes, 
computing interest, finding the con- 
tents of barrels, tanks, cisterns, cribs, 
bins, boxes—anything, the amount of 
brick, lime, piaster, lath required for 
building wall’ or cellar, the number of 
shingles or slats required for roofing 
and hundreds of other things. 





A Swindling Note—Be On Your Guard—Hundreds Have Been Caught 


One year after date, I promise to pay to John Dawson or bearer Fifty Dollars when I sell by 
order Five Hundred and Seventy-Five Dollars ($575) worth of hedge plants 
or value received, with interest at seven per cent. Said Fifty Dollars when due is 


payable at Newton, Kan. 


GEO. W. ELLSWORTH. 


Agent for John Dawson. 


SEE “FACTS AND FORMS” FOR FULL EXPLANATION 





Every reader of the Overiand Monthly can secure a copy of ‘“‘Facts and 


Forms,” a book worth $1, by sending 30 cents with his name and address 


to the Publishers, 905 Lincoln avenue, Alameda, Cal. 
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@ Think of the number of typewriters 
that seemed popular a few years ago. 


@ Think of the different ones seeking 
public favor today. 


@ Then think of the Remington, 
which has been the standard since 
typewriters were invented and which 
maintains its supremacy solely through 
lasting merit. 





@ The man who seeks experience 
may seek it anywhere, but the man 
who heeds experience buys the 


Remington 


@ Have you tried the new Remington escapement ? 
It will be a revelation to you of the latest 
and best in typewriter achievement. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


New York and Everywhere 
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All of BORDEN’S products comply~ in every 

- respect with the National Pure Food and 
Drugs Act of June 30, 1906, against adultera- 
tion and mis-branding, and in accordance 
with Department ruling we have filed our 
STANDARD GUARANTEE at Washing- 
ton--No. 165. 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 


Established 1857 “LEADERS OF QUALITY” 
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‘Telephone Temporary 2647 


Western Building Material Company 


340 Steuart Street 
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J.F.DOUTHITT CO. 


American Tapestry and Decorative Company 
273 Fifth Avenue Near 30th St. New York 





TAPESTRY PAINTING 
2,000 Tapestry Paintings to choose from. 38 artists employed, including Gold medalists 
from the Paris Salon. Special designs for special rooms. 

ARTISTIC HOME DECORATIONS 
We can show you effects never before thought of, and at moderate prices, too. Write for 
Color Schemes, Designs, Estimates. Artists sent to all parts of the world to execute 
every sort of decoration and painting. We are educating the country in Color Harmony. 
We supply everything that goes to make up the interior of a home—Stained Glass, Relief, 
Carpets, Furniture, Parquetry, Tiles, Window Shades, Art Hanging, Draperies. 

RUSSIAN TAPESTRY 
For Wall Hangings in colors to match all kinds of wood work, carpets, draperies. To 
be pasted on like wall paper, 52 inches wide. It costs little more than Burlaps, and has 
taken the place of Burlaps in private homes, being softer, smoother and more rich and 
restful. We recommend these most highly. We have made specie! silk draperies to 
match them. 

GOBELIN ART CRETONS 
For Wall Hangings. They are pasted on like wall paper. They are taking the place of 
the latter, being softer and more artistic, costing very little more—about the same as 
wall paper at $1 a roll. We have them in styles of Grecian, Russian, Venetian, Brazilian, 
Roman, Rococo, Dresden, Festoon, College Stripe, Marie Antoinette, Indian, Calcutta, Bom- 
bay, Delft, Soudan—and mark you, draperies to match. Send for samples. 

WALL PAPERS 
New styles designed by gold medal artists. Send 50c. to prepay expenses on large sample 
books and drapery. Will include drapery samples in package. See our Antique, Metallic, 
French, Pressed Silks and Ild a effects. Have 500 different wall hangings with draperies 
especially made to match. 

DRAPERIES 
We have draperies to match all kinds of hanging from 15c. a yard. This is a very im- 
portant feature to attain the acme of artistic excellence in decoration. No matter how 
much or how little you want to spend, you must have harmony in form and color. Send 
25c. to pay postage. 

FREE 
If you will send us the floor plans of your house, we will send you free a color scheme, 
illustrated by samples themselves. (Regular charge for this is $25.) Tell us what you want 
on the walls of the princtpal rooms—tint, paint, paper cr stuff. We can decorate your 
house from $200 up. If possible, send us the plans; rough pencil outline will do. Tel) us if 
you want curtains, carpets, furniture—in fact, itemize to us everything you desire. [ft you 
have any or all of these articles, let us know the color of them, so we can bring them into 
the color scheme. Send 25c. to pay postage. 

Douthitt’s Manual of Art Decorations. The art book of the century. 200 royai quarto pages 
filled with full page illustrations of modern home interiors and studies. Price $2. If you 
want to be up in decoration, send $2 for this book; worth $50. 

School. Six 3-hour tapestry painting lessons, in studio; $5.00. Complete written instructions 
by mail, $1.00. Tapestry paintings rented; full-size drawings, paints, brushes, etc., sup- 
plied. Nowhere, Paris not excepted, are such advantages offered pupils. New catalogue of 
225 studies, 25c. Send $1.00 for complete instructions in tapestry painting and compendium 
of studies. 

Tapestry Materials. We manufacture Tapestry Materials superior to foreign goods and half 
the prices. Book of samples, 10c. Send $1.50 for trial order for two yards of 50 inch wide 
No. 6 goods, worth $3.00. 


Full Line French, English and Dutch Posters by all the 
Eminent Poster Artists 











PREVENTING SMOKE NUISANCE 1847 


What Sixty Years Have Accomplished 


Since 1847 the changes and improvements in every phase of life are almost inconceivable. Yj About 1847 
The silver plating industry, like all other lines, has been completely revolutionized, Uf Are revived and 
but the original brand of silver plated ware is still recognized as the world’s standard. reviewed in an 
pub eeely illustrated 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.’ Sire 


ware has, for three-score years, ably maintained the title of “Silver Plate that Wears.” 
Artistic patterns, correct style, brilliant finish and enduring quality form the 

rfect combination that has made spoons, knives, forks, etc., marked 
*1847 ROGERS BROS.” the choice of the majority. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


AN ELECTRIC GMOKELESS TRAIN 1907 
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rs. Winslow’s | 
Soothing Syrup Being an Alkaline Liquid Denti-| 


An Old and frice, SOZODONT penetrates all thef 
Well-Tried ce, SO penetrates all the 
CUTTING] Remedy little crevices of the teeth, neutral-J 


For over fifty years 
Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- ‘ i 
THEIR TEETH ing. Syrup has been izes the dangerous mouth acids and 
se y millions o 
oth fi heir child i - : 
ing, with perfect success. "It ‘soothes purifies the whole tooth structure, 
the child, softens Se. gem, alae tC. 
in; cures Win c, ° 
Femedy for Diarrhea. Sold by Druggists making the teeth strong and well. 
ack for Mrs, Winslow's Soothing Syray, 
and take no other kind. Stand by SOZODONT, and your 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act teeth will stand by you. 


June 30, 1906: Serial No. 1098 
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REBUILDING OF THE BURNED DISTRICT OF SAN FRANCISCO. 

The twelve-story Pacific building, corner Fourth and Market streets. When completed will be the 
largest reinforced concrete building in the world. 

Rebuilding on Mission street, between Third and Fourth. Monadnock, Crocker and Union Trust 
Buildings in background. 


Photos by F. W. Prince, Pass. Dept. Santa Fe R. R. 




















Looking east and north from Kearny, between Sacramento and California. 
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Wells-Fargo Building, Second near Market streets. 


REBUILDING OF THE BURNED DISTRICT OF SAN FRANCISCO. 














Market street, from Secona to Waterfront. 

















Geary street, from Stockton street to Market. 


REBUILDING OF THE BURNED DISTRICT OF SAN FRANCISCO. 

















REBUILDING OF THE BURNED DISTRICT OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
The rebuilding of Mission street from Fourth, showing St. Patrick’s Church. 


Removing the debris from the Paiace Hotel site. The entire building was wrecked and removed by 


McLennan in ninety days. 
Photos by F. W. Prince, Passenger Department Santa Fe R. R 
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REBUILDING OF THE BURNED DISTRICT OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


Kebuilding of Sansome street, from Market. 
Rebuilding of Chinatown and Italian section. 
king down Market from James Flood building. 
Photos by F. W. Prince, Pass. Dept. Santa Fe R. R. 
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. Tallac, from Tallac Pier, on Lake Tahoe. 
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The Theatre of Oscar Wilde 


BY ARCHIBALD HENDERSON 


topsy-turvydom—the 

age of Nietzsche, Shaw, Carroll, 

Wilde, Chesterton—-criticism mas- 
querades in the garb of iconoclasm; and 
fancy, fantasy, caprice and paradox usurp 
the roles of scholarship, realistic valua- 
tion, and the historic sense. The ancient 
and honorable authority of the critic is 
undermined by the complacent scepticism 
of the period. And the gentle art of ap- 
preciation is only the individual filtration 
of art through a temperament. The mania 
for certitude died with Renan, confidence 
had its lost leader in Carlyle, and author- 
ity relinquishes its last and greatest ad- 
herent in the recent death of Brunetiere. 
The ease of blasphemy and the commer- 
cialization of audacity are accepted facts; 
we have lost the courage and simplicity 
for the expression of truth, unvarnished 
and unadorned. “We know we are bril- 
liant and distinguished, but we do not 
know that we are right. We swagger in 
fantastic artistic costumes; we praise 
ourselves; we fling epigrams right and 
left; we have the courage to play the ego- 
tist, and the courage to play the fool, but 
we have not the courage to preach.” The 
symbol of art is no longer a noble muse, 
but only a tricksy jade. Criticism, once 
the art of imaginative interpretation, is 
now mere self-expression—the adventures 
of a soul among masterpieces. We are ex- 
pected to believe that the greatest pictures 
are those in which there is more of the ar- 
tist than the sitter. The stigmata of cur- 
rent criticism are well expressed by a bril- 
liant Frenchman—Charles Nodier, was 
it not?—in the opinion that if one stops 


I: this age of 


to inquire into the probabilities, he will 
never arrive at the truth! 

The world has never seen an age in 
which there was more excuse for question- 
ing the validity of contemporary judg- 
ment. It would be the height of folly to 
expect posterity to authenticate the vapor- 
ings of an appreciation which, in shifting 
its stress from the universal to the person- 
nel, has changed from criticism into col- 
loquy, from clinic into causerie. Indeed, 
it is nothing less than a truism that the 
experience of the artist in all ages, ac- 
cording to the verdict of history, is iden- 
tical with itself. In the words of Sidney 
Lanier : 

“«< * * * the artist shall put forth, 
humbly and lovingly, the very best and 
highest that is within him, utterly regard- 
less of contemporary criticism. What pos- 
sible claim can contemporary criticism 
set up to respect—that criticism which 
crucified Jesus Christ, stoned Stephen, 
hooted Paul for a madman, tried Luther 
for a criminal, tortured Galileo, bound 
Columbus in chains, drove Dante into ex- 
ile, made Shakespeare write the sonnet, 
‘When in disgrace with fortune and men’s 
eyes,’ gave Milton five pounds for ‘Para- 
dise Lost,’ kept Samuel Johnson cooling 
his heels on Lord Chesterfield’s doorstep, 
reviled Shelley as an unclean dog, killed 
Keats, cracked jokes on Gluck, Schubert, 
Beethoven, Berlioz and Wagner, and com- 
mitted so many other impious follies and 
stupidities that a thousand letters like 
this could not suffice even to catalogue 
them ?” 

It was Mr. Bliss Perry who charmingly 
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revealed to us the shades and nuances of 
literary fashion. And yet—the dicta of 
literary cliques, the voice of literary predi- 
lection often ring false to the ears. The 
verdict of the intellectuels is a veritable 
stumbling block in the path of genius. “It 
is from men of established literary repu- 
tation,” asserts Bernard Shaw, “that we 
learn that William Blake was mad; that 
Shelley was spoiled by living in a low set; 
that Robert Owen was a man who did not 
know the world; that Ruskin is incapable 
of comprehending political economy ; that 
Zola is a mere blackguard, and Ibsen is 
Zola with a wooden leg. The great musi- 
cian accepted by his unskilled listener, is 
vilified by his fellow musician. It was the 
musical culture of Europe which pro- 
nounced Wagner the inferior of Mendels- 
sohn and Meyerbeer.” 

It is not enough to say, with the bril- 
liant author of “Contemporains,” that 
contemporary criticism is mere conversa- 
tion; it is often little more than mere 
gossip. One is often inclined to question, 
with Lowell, whether the powers that be, 
in criticism, are really the powers that 
ought to be. Especially is this true of a 
time uniquely characterized by its ten- 
dency to relentless rehabilitation. No dia- 
bolic sinner in literary history is now 
safe in his grave. He is in perpetual dan- 
ger of being the innocent victim of our 
pernicious habit of sainting the unsainted, 
of saving the damned. The immoral 
iconoclast of a former age becomes the 
saintly anarch of this. The jar of lamp- 
black is exchanged for a bucket of white- 
wash; and in this era of renovation the 
soiled linen of literary sinners emerges 
translucent and immaculate from _ the 
presses of the critical laundry. The True 
William Blake, the True Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, the True Byron, the True 
Sheliey, the True Nietzsche, are risen 
from the dead. And we are darkly and 
irretrievably given over to the pernicious 
palaverings of those whom Mr. Robert 
W. Chambers has aptly termed “repairers 
of reputations.” 


I, 


In view of the premises, it may appear 
at once paradoxical and perverse to at- 
tempt any criticism at all, especially of 
the works of a decadent like Oscar Wilde, 
whose mere name is a synonym for the ap- 
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palling degeneracy of an age lashed by 
the polemics of Ibsen, the abjurgations of 
Tolstoy, the satire of Shaw, and the in- 
vective of Nordau. All that pertains to 
Wilde has for long been res tacenda in 
polite society; and he himself, to use his 
own phrase, has passed from a sort of 
eternity of fame to a sort of eternity of 
infamy. The current revival of interest 
in Wilde finds its source in many recent 
brochures and biographies. In general, 
these have been fatally marred by wrong- 
headed, unhealthy defense and attempted 
justification of certain indefensible epi- 
sodes in his life. Only in Germany, in 
the hands of Carl Hagemann, Max Meyer- 
feld and Hedwig Lachmann, and in 
France through the balanced appreciation 
of Henri de Regnier and Jean Joseph- 
Renaud, has Wilde met with critical and 
discriminating judgment, not of his life 
and progressive degeneration, but of his 
mentality, his mind, and art. The fatal 
flow of current criticism, as Brunetiere 
says, is that we do not see our contempor- 
aries from a sufficient height and distance. 
That we are unable to profit by what 
Nietzsche terms the “pathos of distance,” 
is a deficiency that can’t be remedied. But 
at least it is the prerogative of art, pe- 
culiarly of the art of criticism, to make 
the attempt, if not to fix the position, cer- 
tainly to express judgment upon the work 
of our contemporaries. The grievous error 
of Wilde’s latest biographer is found in 
the fact that, in his effort to reveal to us 
Wilde the man, he was forced into count- 
less recitals and admissions which, despite 
any plea however speciously worded, 
could only prove damaging and disastrous 
to the already infamous reputation of 
his subject (“The Life of Oscar Wilde,” 
by R. H. Sherard; Mitchell Kennerly, 
N. Y.) If there is any spectacle more 
disquieting than what Macaulay called 
“the British public in one of its periodical 
fits of morality,” it is the spectacle of an 
Englishman speciously attempting an eva- 
sion of the fundamental precepts of just 
conduct and right living. Indeed, the 
only raison d’etre of any treatment of 
Wilde is the conscientious proposition of 
the question whether the work, and not 
the life, of Wilde, is worthy of genuine 
critical study. If we are to accept the 
judgment of the art centers of Europe, 
there is no mistaking the fact that their 














verdict is unhesitatingly in the affirma- 
tive. Many of Wilde’s works have been 
translated into a number of foreign ton- 
gues; and certain of his plays have taken 
the European capitals by storm. In 
France, Germany, Austria and Spain, his 
essays have won a laudation little short of 
panegyric. “De Profundis” has already 
taken its place as a marvelous evocation of 
an etat d’ame; and “The Ballad of Read- 
ing Gaol” is generally recognized as a 
great achievement, consnicuous alike for 
sombre realism and tragic horror. Wilde's 
fairy tales are unusually accepted as 
dainty mirrors of the imaginative, poetic 
artist at his highest and best. 

The tendency of humanity, after a 
sufficient lapse of time, is to overlook 
many faults in the man who possesses the 
virtue proper to his own profession—to 
overlock dissipation in the brave soldier, 
intolerance in the compassionate priest, 
harshness in the successful ruler. One 
might even recall that frail woman in the 
Bible who was forgiven—because she 
loved much. In art, as in life, much vir- 
tue inheres in the professional conscience ; 
and the peccable artist in all ages has 
been granted a hearing on account of his 
unfaltering love of art. “If one loves art 
at all,” Wilde once wrote, “one must love 
it beyond al] other things in the world, 
and against such love the reason, if lis- 
tened to it, would cry out. There is noth- 
ing sane about the worship of beauty. 
It is something entirely too splendid 
to be sane. Those of whose lives it forms 
the dominant note will always seem to the 
world to be pure visionaries.” And with 
all his affection of singularity, his as- 
sumption of the “dangerous and delight- 
ful distinction of being different from 
others,” his joyous treading of “the 
primrose path of self-exploitation,” his 
esthetic posturing, charlatanry and 
blague—Wilde was assuredly a personality 
of whose life art formed the dominant 
note. 


II. 


In any study of the works of Wilde—es- 
. pecially of his plays, which have not re- 
ceived any save casual and desultory treat- 
ment in English—it is desirable, in so far 
as may be possible, to isolate the man 
from his works. Thus one may be enabled 
to view them, not at all in relation to 
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Wilde’s life, but solely from the stand- 
point of their validity and authenticity 
as works of art. Bernard Shaw has 
naively confessed that the-chief obstacle 
to the success of his plays has been him- 
self! For totally different reasons, the 
chief obstacle to the study of Wilde’s 
plays has been himself. The “insincer- 
itv” of this artist in attitudes was, in his 
own words, simply a method by which he 
could multiply his personality. “Man is 
least himself when he talks in his own 
person. Give him a mask and he will tell 
you ihe truth.” There is no means of es- 
caping the everlasting return of life upon 
art—art, the mirror which the Narcissus 
of artists holds up to himself. Let us, 
however, remember with Novelis that he 
who is of power higher than the first is 
probably a genius, and with Nietzsche, 
that “all that is profound loves a mask.” 
And even if, ovcasionally and unwittingly, 
we traverse the circuit from art to life, at 
least we may have the satisfaction of 
making the attempt to dissociate the 
merits of the dramatist from the de- 
merits of the man. 

In 1882, Wilde wrote to Mr. R. D’Oyly 
Carte, manager of the Savoy Theatre, 
London, that his play, “Vera; or The 
Nihilists,” was meant not to be read, but 
to be acted. This opinion has never re- 
ceived any suvport from either critic or 
public. Written when Wilde was only 
twenty-two years old (“The New York 
World, August 12, 1883), this play early 
enrolled him under that drapeau ro- 
mantique des jeunes guerriers, of which 
Theopitile Gautier speaks, yet the time 
doubtless came when Wilde regarded 
“Vera,” as he certainly regarded his first 
volume of poems, merely in the light of a 
perche de jeunesse. Unlike Tbsen, Pinero 
or Phillips, Wilde was fortified by expe- 
rience neither as actor nor manager ; there 
is no record that he ever, like Shaw, acted 
even in amateur theatricals! A cousin in 
near degree to W. G. Wills, the dramatist, 
painter and poet, Wilde may have derived 
his dramaturgic gifts in some measure 
from this source. In youth he learned the 
graceful arts of conversation in the bril- 
liant salon of his mother, Lady Wilde; 
and his predilection for the dialogue form 
was early revealed in certain of his criti- 
cal essays. The play “Vera” ushers us 
into the milien of Henry Seton Merri- 
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man’s “The Sowers,” but it bears all the 
fantastic ear-marks ofthe yellow-backed 
fustian of the melodramatic _fictionist, 
Marchmont. One might easily imagine 
it to be the boyish effusion of a romantic 
youth in this present day of Von Plehve, 
Gorki,and the Douma. “As regards the 
play itself,” wrote Wilde to the American 
actress, Marie Prescott, in July, 1883, “I 
have tried in it to express within the lim- 
its of art that Titan cry of the peoples for 
liberty which in the Europe of our day, is 
threatening thrones and making Govern- 
ments unstable from Spain to Russia, and 
from north to southern seas. But it is a 
play not of politics, but of passion. It 
deals with no theories of Government, 
but with men and women simply; and 
modern Nihilistic Russia, with all the ter- 
ror of its tyranny, and the marvel of its 
martyrdoms, is merely the fiery and fer- 
vent background in front of which the 
persons of my dream live and love. With 
this feeling was the play written, and 
with this aim should the play be acted.” 
Despite these lofty and promising words, 
the play warrants no serious consideration 
—even though it won the admiration of 
Lawrence Barrett himself. A  pseudo- 
Volksdrama, “Vera” images the conflict 
between despotism and socialism, between 
a vacillating, terror-obsessed Czar and a 
Russian Charlotte Corday. The “love in- 
terest” inheres in the struggle of the 
Czarevitch, in sympathy with the people, 
between his duty to the Empire and his 
love for the Nihiliste Vera. But instead 
of creatures of flesh and blood, looming 
solid in a large humanity, we see only thin 
cardboard _profiles—bloodless puppets 
shifted hither and thither, as with Sar- 
dou, at the bidding of the mechanical 
showman. One-sided in the possession of 
only one feminine role, the play is largely 
taken up with interminable longeurs of 
pointless persiflage between superfluous 
characters; and this is destructive for a 
Wilde who has not yet mastered the arts 
of epigram, paradox and repartee. The 
denouement, in which Vera, chosen by lot 
to assassinate the young Czarevitch now 
become Czar, whom she passionately loves, 
turns upon her. own breast the dagger 
meant for him, and then tosses it ove" 
the baleony to the ravening conspirators 
betew with the cry “I have saved Russia” 
—this is the very acme of the theatric in 
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its worst sense, the very 4.«mtessence of 
Adelphi melodrama. Nc’ inapposite, 
perhaps, was the characteristic paragraph 
in “Punch” (December 10, 1881), under 
“Impressions du Theatre :” 

“The production of Mr. Osear Wilde’s 


‘play ‘Vera’ is deferred. Naturally, no 


one would expect a Veerer to be at all 
certain; it must be, like a pretendedly in- 
fallible forecast, so very weathercocky. 
‘Vera’ is about Nihilism; this looks as if 
there was nothing in it. But why did 
Mr. O. Wilde select the Adelphi for his 
first appearance as a dramatic author, in 
which career we wish him cordiaily all the 
success he may deserve? Why did he not 
select the Savoy? Surely where there’s a 
donkey cart—we should say D’Oyly 
Carte—-there ought to be an opportunity 
for an ’Os-car?’?” (On the point of be- 


ing produced in London in December, . 


1881, under the management of Dion 
Boucicault, with Mrs. Bernard-Beere in 
the title role, “Vera” was suddenlv with- 
drawn, possibly for political - reasons. 
Shortly afterwards, Wilde made his lec- 
ture tour in America and endeavored to 
place his play on the boards during his 
stav in this country, but without success. 
Produced in New York on August 20, 
1883, with Marie Prescott, G. C. Boni- 
face, Lewis Morrison and Edward Lamb 
in the leading roles, the play proved a 
complete failure, and was never after- 
wards revived. Compare Decorative Art 
in America (Brentanos) pp. 195-6, and 
R. H. Sherard’s “Life of Oscar Wilde ” 

(Kennerly), p. 221.) 

-In the Wilde of the “third period,” as 
he described himself in 1883, is revealed 
a strangely different man from the apos- 
tle of aestheticism. If he has not learned 
to scorn delights, at least he has learned 
to live laborious days. He takes up his 
quarters at the Hotel Voltaire in Paris, 
and though still guilty of affectation in 
his assumption of the cane and cowl of 
Balzac, yet he takes the great French mas- 
ter for his model and disciplines himself 
to that unremitting labor which, in Ba!- 
zac’s view, is the law of art. Recall the 
precious anecdote of Wilde over his manu- 
script—deleting a comma in the fore- 
noon and re-inserting it in the afternoon. 
In these days of the comet, the theatrical 
star, for whom parts are especially writ- 
ten—“Cyrano” for Coquelin; “Vanna” 
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for Mme. Maeterlinck; “I‘he Sorceress” 
for Bernhardt, and “Cicely” for Terry—- 
Wilde thought to play his part in writing 
“The Duchess of Padua” for Mary An- 
derson. (This statement is made on the 
authority of Mr. R. H. Sherard, but Wilde 
himself once wrote (Letter to The Times, 
London, March 3, 1893): “I have never 
written a play for any actor or actress, nor 
shall I ever do so. Such work is for the 
artisan in literature, not for the artist.’’) 
This was a play laid in the 16th century— 
century of Paolo and Francesca, of 
Dante and Malatesta—century of tears 
and terror, of poetry and passion, of mad- 
ness and blood. It is a tale, in five acts, 
of the love of the gentle Beatrice, Duchess 
of Padua, and of the young Guido Fer- 
ranti, sworn to avenge the inhuman mur- 
der of his noble father at the hands of the 


. old and heartless duke, the husband of 


Beatrice. In miliew and accessories, the 
play is laid out along the lines of Eliza- 
bethan drama—of “Romeo and Juliet,” 
for example—or more properly of Brown- 
ing’s “Luria,” of Maeterlinck’s “Monna 
Vanna,” of D’Annunzio’s “Francesca da 
Rimini.” Its interest and charm consist 
far less in its subject than in its spiritual 
and emotional content—the violently 
transitional moods of romantic passioa. 
Ferranti and Beatrice have just confessed 
their love for each other, when the pre- 
arranged message comes to Ferranti that 
the hour to strike down the Duke is come. 
He tears himself away from Beatrice in 
definitive farewell, with poignant agony, 
crying out that a certain insurmountable 
obstacle stands in the way of their love. 
That night, as he pauses outside the door 
of the Duke’s chamber, meditating upon 
assassination, there comes to Ferranti the 
belated recognition not only that he can 
never approach Beatrice again with the 
blood of the murdered Duke upon his 
hands, but that such a revenge is deeply 
unworthy of the memory of his noble 
father. But as Anael comes forth from 
the murder of the Prefect to her Djabal, 
comes forth Beatrice to her Guido. Under 
the tyranny of her love for Guido, she 
herself has slain the Duke, to whom she 
was ever but a worthless chattel—the 
Duke, the sole obstacle to the fulfillment 
of her passion. Guido recoils from her 
upon whose hands is the blood which he 
himself had solemnly refused to shed. 
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And although Beatrice is transformed, 
like Juliet into a very “Von Moltke of 
love,” she cannot, with all the mustered 
array of her forces, storm the bastion of 
Guido’s soul. So sudden and so supreme 
is her own revulsion of feeling that she 
denounces Ferranti to the passers-by as 
the murderer of her husband. Follows 
the trial of Ferranti for his life—a scene 
memorable for its undulation of emotional 
process, the conflicting fears and hopes of 
the heart-wrung Duchess. and the crisis, 
Ferranti’s confession, against which the 
Duchess has fought with every available 
weapon in fear of the truth—Ferranti’s 
false confession that the murderer is none 
other than himself. Visiting the con- 
demned Ferranti in his cell, the heari- 
broken Duchess, in the excess of her spirit- 
ual agony, takes poison, and Guido, real- 
izing at last the inner, ¢ssential nobility 
of her character, avows for her his undy- 
ing love, and dies upon the point of his 
dagger. 

“The Duchess of Padua” is remarkable 
for instrumentation of feeling, its glow 
of youthful fire, the delicate and rare 
beauty of its imagery. It links itself to 
Hardy and to Whitman rather than to 
Shakespeare in its intimation of “purity 
of purpose as the sole criterion of deed ;” 
for here Wilde, concerned less with the 
primitive bases of individuality than with 
the fundamental impulses of human 
nature, reveals life as fluid and self-con- 
tradictory. “In every creature,” writes 
Hedwig Lachmann, “lurks the readiness 
for desperate deeds. But when all is over, 
man remains unchanged. His nature does 
not change, becattye for a moment he has 
been torn from his moorings. The river 
glides back into its bed after the stormy 
waters, which forced its overflow, have 
run their course.” Like Maeterlinck’s 
Joyzelle, Beatrice is forgiven, not because 
“Who sins for love sins not,” but because 
she has loved much. In Wilde’s own dan- 
gerous words—in “The Soul of Man un- 
der Socialism,” written some eight years 
later: “A man cannot always be estimated 
by what he does. He may keep the law 
and yet be worthless. He may break the 
law, and yet be fine. He may be bad 
without ever doing anything bad. He 
may commit a sin against society, and vet 
realize through that sin his true perfec- 
tion.” As Maeterlinck has told us, jus- 
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tice is a very mysterious thing, residing 
not in nature nor in anything external, 
but, like truth, within ourselves. 

In “Vera,” Wilde, with ’prentice hand, 
unsuccessfully attempted to picture the 


arising 


dramatic conjuctures and crises 
whea 


“ * * the giant wave Democracy 
Breaks on the shores where kings lay 
couched at ease.” 


“jhe Duchess of Padua,” his next play, 
is endowed with poetic qualities of rare 
opulence, imbued with resonant emotional 
instrumentation. It is in this play, as 
Mr. William Archer has justly said, that 
Wilde reveals himself a poet of very high 
rank. Nothing is easier, and therefore 
possibly more misleading, than to say 
ce n'est pas du theatre, for the tests of its 
suitability for the stage have been incon- 
clusive. It is true that, to Wilde’s intense 
disappointment, this play was refused by 
Mary Anderson, but it was afterwards 
produced in the United States by Law- 
rence Barrett with moderate success. (Al- 
though announced as in preparation in the 
Publishers’ List of 1894, “The Duchess of 
Padua” was actually not published until 
ten years later—in the fine German trans- 
lation of Dr. Max Meyerfeld of Berlin. In 
addition to its production in America with 
Lawrence Barrett and Mina Gale in the 
leading roles, there have been two produc- 
tions on the Uontinent. At Hamburg, 
Germany, isi December, 1904, where it 
was produced under the most adverse 
circumstances, the play proved a failure. 
being withdrawn after three nights. And 
when it was produced in Berlin early in 
1906 it was killed by the critics, resulting 
in a heavy loss for its champion, Dr. 
Meyerfeld. ‘The play is now to be pro- 
cured in the original English version (The 
Plays of Oscar Wilde, 3 vols., John W. 
Luce & Co., Boston.) 

The play which, by reason of its imagi- 
native coloring, naturally falls into the 
category of “Vera” and “The Duchess of 
Padua,” rather than into that of the 
society comedies, is Wilde’s meretricious 
one-act drama, “Salome,” which fur- 
nished the libretto for the gruesome and 
perverted music-drama of the great com- 
poser, Richard Strauss, recently with- 
drawn from the stage of the Metropolitan 
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Opera House in New York. One may re- 
call that it was Wilde’s pleasure, during 
his frequent visits to Paris, to delight the 
French world of art and letters with bril- 
liant causeries. The masterly ease and 
exquisite purity of his French were a mar- 
vel to all who heard him. Wilde once 
explained the idea he had in mind ‘in 
writing the play of “Salome” in French: 

“I have one instrumeat that I know I 
can command, and that is the English 
language. There was another instrument 
to which I had listened all my life, and I 
wanted once to touch this new instrument 
to see whether I could make any beautiful 
thing out of it. * * Of course, there are 
modes of expression that a Frenchman of 
letters would not have used, but they give 
a certain relief or color to the play. A 
great deal of the curious effect that 
Maeterlinck produces comes from the fact 
that he, a Flamand by grace, writes in an 
alien language. The same thing is true 
of Rossetti, who, though he wrote in Eng- 
lish, was essentially Latin in tempera- 
ment.” (The Pall Mall Gazette, June 29, 
1892.) 

Wilde was strongly influenced by Hero- 
dias, one of Gustave Flaubert’s “Trois 
Couts,” in which the death of Jokanaan 
is the result of the insatiable hatred of 
Herodias; it is at her instigation that 
Salome dances for the head of the prophet. 
At the time he was writing this play, 
Wilde said to the Spanish critic, Gomez 
Carillo: “If for no other reason, i have 
always longed to go to Spain that I 
might see in the Prado Titian’s Salome, 
of which Tintoretto once exclaimed : ‘Here 
at last is a man who paints the very 
quivering flesh!’” And Carrillo men- 
tions that only Gustave Moreau’s portrait 
unveiled for Wilde the “soul of the 
dancing princess of his dreams.” But 
whatever alien influences may have been 
at work upon him, certain it is that he 
has given the story an interpretation in- 
dividual in its abnormality. Like Poe, 
like Bandelaine, like Maeterlinck, he has 
sought to reveal to us, with masterful, 
if meretricious artistry, le beau dans l’hor- 
rible. 

Salome is a fevered dream, a poignant 
picture—it is like one of those excursions 
into the macabre with which Wilde suc- 
ceeded in fascinating the Parisians. In it 
one discerns, as in a sheet of pale, quiver- 
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ing lightning, the revolting decadence of 
an age when vice was no prejudice and 
sensuality no shame. As in a piece of 
music, we hear the resonance of passion, 
and the reverberations of obscure, half- 
divined emotions; as in a picture, we feel 
rather than see the decadent genius of its 
tone and atmosphere; as in a lyric poem, 
jangled and out of tune, we shudderingly 
shrink from the spell of its mood—what 
Hagemann calls “eine bezwingende, satte 
Stimmung.” The characters stand forth 
in chiseled completeness from the rich 
Galilean background like the embossed 
figure of the malady of that age; and 
insatiable, sensual THerodias, symbolic 
figure of the maladv of that age; and 
Herod, the Tetrarch, obsessed with pro- 
foundly disquieting inclinations to unlaw- 
ful passion, ‘who ultimately cuts at a 
single blow the Gordian knot of his prob- 
lem, for the untying of which he lacks 
for the time being both courage and moral 
power. Like Hebbel’s Daniel, Jokanaan 
is a wonderfully realized figure—the in- 
carnation of a primitive, intolerant pro- 
phet—commanding rapt attention far less 
by what he says or does than by what he 
is. And then there is Salome—young, 
fair, impressionable, upon the very thresh- 
old of womanhood. Recall the young 
Syrian’s descrintion of her, hauntingly 
reminiscent of the Maeterlinck of “Pel 
leas and Melisande”: “She is like a dove 
that has strayed * * she is like a narcissus 
trembling in the wind * * she is like a 
silver flower * * her little white hands 
are fluttering like doves that fly to their 
dove-cotes. They are like white butter- 
flies.” At first, she is unmoved by any 
strangely perverse, nameless passion for 
the forbidden. But as in a dream, a mem- 
ory of forgotten, yet half-divined reality, 
love wakens under the mystic spell of 
Jokanaan’s presence, and his scorn, his 
anathemas, his obiurgations, rouse to 
life and to revolt within her the dormant 
instincts of an Herodias. She will sing 
the swan song of her soul in the paean of 
the dance, and for the sake of revenge will 
so ensnare the weak, unnatural Herod in 
the meshes of her perilous beauty that he 
can refuse her nothing—even though it 
were the half of his kingdom. But when 
her revenge is sated and the head of Jo- 
kanaan in her hands, the world swims !n 
a scarlet haze before her eyes; and though 


lust, scorn, revenge and death meet in that 
terrible kiss, the hour of her own fate has 
struck. Impressive, awful, imperial, 
Herod speaks the words: “Kill that 
woman!” Salome, daughter of Heroidias, 
Princess of Judea, is crushed beneath the 
shields of the soldiers, and her death 
sounds the death knell of a decadent and 
degenerate age. A new epoch of culture 
is at hand. 

In Salome, Wilde depicts a crystallized 
embodiment of the age, rather than the 
age itself. The influence of Maeterlinck is 
inescapable in the simplicity of the dia- 
logue, in the iterations and reverberations 
of the leit motifs. As Wilde himself said, 
Salome is a piece of music—with its pro- 
gressive crescendo, emotional paean and 
tragic finale. To the naturalism of sen- 
sation is super-added stylistic symmetry, 
and, in places, what Baudelaire called Ja 
grace supreme litteraire. But the effect of 
the play, even in the reading, is to focus 
attention upon abnormal states of feeling, 
indicative of decadence and degeneracy, 
and this impression is doubtless multiplied 
a thousand-fold by the “argument of the 
flesh,” and the potent instrumentalities of 
music and the stage. (There seems to be 
no foundation for the statement of E. Go- 
mez Carrillo, in his “El Origen de la 
Salome de Wilde,” the preface to the 
Spanish translation of Salome, that this 
play was written for Sarah Bernhardt. 
The play was written in Paris at the turn 
of the year 1891-2 ; and Wilde himself said 
to an interviewer (June, 1892): “A few 
weeks ago I met Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt at Sir Henry Ifving’s. She had 
heard of my play, and asked me to read it 
to her. I did so, and she at once expressed 
a wish to play the title-roll.” For infor- 
mation concerning the marvelous success 
of this play upon the Continent, compare 
“Decorative Art in America” (Brentanos, 
N. Y.); “Oscar Wilde,” by Carl Hage- 
mann (J. C. C. Bruns’ Verlag, Minden 
in Westf); “Oscar Wilde, by Hedwig 
Lachmann (Schuster and Loeffler, Ber- 
lin and Leipzig); “Oskar Wilde,” by 
Halpdan Langgaard (Axel Juncker Ver- 
lag, Stuttgart), and “The Life of Oscar 
Wilde,” by R. H. Sherard (Mitchell Ken- 
nerly, N. Y.) See also Wilde’s letter to 
Robert Ross (De Profundis, German 
translation by Max Meyerfeld, S. Fis- 
cher, Berlin, pp. 101-2) of date March 
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10, 1896, in which he expresses his pro- 
found appreciation for the production of 
“Salome” by Lugne Poe at the Theatre 
de |’Oeuvre, Paris. “Salome” was trans- 
lated into English by Lord Alfred Doug- 
las, and quite fittinglv illustrated by the 
exotic artist, Aubrey Beardsley.) 


IIT. 


The four society comedies which Wilde 
wrote in rapid succession, which immedi- 
ately gained huge success in England, and 
have since been played to vastly apprecia- 
tive audiences in America and in Europe, 
are so similar in style, treatment and ap- 
peal as to warrant discussion as an unique 
genre. (These four comedies are “Lady 
Windermere’s Fan,” produced for the first 
time at the St. James’s Theatre, London, 
on February 22, 1892, by Mr. George 
Alexander and his company; “‘A Woman 
of No Importance,” produced for the first 
time at the Haymarket Theatre, London, 
by Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree, on April 19, 
1893 ; “An Ideal Husband,” produced for 
the first time at the Theatre Royal, Hay- 
market, London, on January 3, 1895; 
“The Importance of Being Earnest,” pro- 
duced for the first time at the St. James’s 
Theatre, London, on February 14, 1895, 
by Mr. George Alexander and his com- 
pany.) 

In the categorv of the great drama of 
the day qua drama—Ibsen, Hauptmann, 
Sudermann, Hervieu, Schnitzler—they 
have no place, in that they are in no sense 
conditioned by the fundamental laws of 
the drama. They are utterly deficient in 
masterly portraiture of character, the 
play and interplay of vital emotions, and 
that indispensable conflict of wills and 
passions without which drama is mere 
sound and fury, signifying nothing. By 
reason of his esthetic idleness and luxury 
as a faineant, Wilde was incapable of sus- 
tained and laborious pre-occupation with 
his art work; it was true, though sound- 
ing like the vainest of poses, that even 
when his life was freest from business 
cares he never had, as he put it, either 
the time or the leisure for his art. In 
the deepest sense, he lacked what Walter 
Pater called the responsibility of the artis. 
to his material; although this is not to 
say that he failed to recognize, from the 
standpoint of style, the beauty of the 


material he employed, and to use that 
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beautv as a factor in producing the es- 
thetic effect. Like Thomas Griffiths 
Wainewright, he sought to put into prac- 
tice the theory that “life itself is an art, 
and has its modes of styles no less than the 
arts that seek to express it.” And the 
great drama of his life, as he confessed to 
Andre Gide, was that he had given !:is 
sénius to his life, to his work only his 
talent. 

Indeed, there is no term which so per- 
fectly expresses the tone of Wilde’s come- 
dies as nonchalance. The astounding 
thing is, that in his sincere effort to amuse 
the public, he best succeeded with that 
public by holding it up to scorn and ridi- 
cule with the lightest satire. One of the 
most self-revelative of his paradoxes is 
the opinion that life is far too serious ever 
to be discussed seriously. “If we are to 
deliver a philosophy,” says Mr. Chester- 
ton, in speaking of contemporary life, “it 
must be in the manner of the late Mr. 
Whistler and the ridentem dicere verum. 
If our heart is to be aimed at, it must be 
with the rapier of Stevenson, which runs 
through without either pain or puncture.” 
If our brain is to be aroused, he might 
have added, it must be with the scintillat- 
ing paradox and enlivening epigram of 
Oscar Wilde. Horace Walpole once said 
that the world is a comedy for the man 
of thought, a tragedy for the man of 
feeling. He forgot to sav that it is a farce 
for the man of wit. It was Wilde’s creed 
that ironic imitation of the contrasts, 
absurdities and inconsistencies of life, its 
fads and fancies, its quips and cranks, its 
follies and foibles, give far more pleasure 
and amusement than faithful portraiture 
of the dignitv of life, its seriousness and 
profundity, its tragedy, pitv and terror. 
His comedies are marked, not by consis- 
tency in the characters, continuity of pur- 
pose, or unity of action, but only by per- 
sistence of the satire vein and prevalence 
of the comic mood. Like Flaubert, Wilde 
gloried in demoralizing the public, and 
he denied with his every breath Sidney 
Lanier’s dictum that art has no enemy so 
unrelenting as cleverness. His whole lit- 
erary career was one long, defiant chal- 
lenge to  Zola’s pronunciamento : 
“L’Homme de genee n’a jamais d’esprit.” 

While the dialogue of Wilde’s comedies, 
as the brilliant Viennese critic, Hermann 
Bahr, has said, contains more verve and 
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esprit ‘than all the French, German and 
Italian comedies put together, nevertheless 
our taste is outraged because Wilde makes 
no effort to paint character and employs 
a conventional and time-worn technique. 
Wilde’s figures are lacking in vitality and 
humanity; it is impossible to believe in 
their existence. 

They are mere mouthpieces for the 
diverting ratiocinations of their at- 
thor, often appearing less as personalities 
than as personified customs, embodied 
prejudices and ‘conventions of ‘English 
life. By means of these pallid figures, 
Wilde has at least admirably succeeded in 
interpreting certain sides of the English 
national character. ‘The form of his 
comedies approximates to that of the best 
French farces, but his humor sounds a 
genuine British note. ‘There is no es- 
caping the impression, however, that his 
characters are automatons and puppets— 
masks which barely suffice to conceal the 
lineaments of Wilde. Here we see the 
raisonneur as we find him in Dumas fils, 
or in Sudermann. It is in this way thai 
Wilde identifies his characters, not with 
their prototypes in actual life, but with 
himself. 

As Bernard Shaw may be said to have 
invented the drama of dialectic, so Oscar 
Wilde may be said to have invented the 
drama of conversation. 

Jean Joseph Renaud and Henri de Reg- 
nier have paid eloquent tributes to Wilde 
as a master of the causerie. A great lady 
once said of him: “When he is speaking, I 
see round his head a luminous aureole.” 
The mere exaggeration of the phrase is 
testimony to Wilde’s maestria in utterance 
of golden words. He was a slave to the 
Scheherazade of his fancy, and was un- 
sparinglv lavish in the largess of his wit. 
He realized that he was a past-master in 
the gentle art of making conversation, and 
he nonchalantly ignored Goethe’s pre- 
cept: “Bilde, Kunstler, rede nicht!” The 
result is, that he does not construct, but 
only sets off a mine. His art is the ex- 
pression of his enjoyment of verbal pyro- 
technics. To use Baudelaire’s phrase, he 
wrote comedies pour etonner les sots, and 
the height of his pleasure was epater les 
bourgeois. The result in his comedies, 
while vastly diverting, is deplorable from 
the standpoint of dramatic art. For the 
conversations are disjointed, and, in the 
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dramatic sense, incoherent, in that they 
live only for the moment, and not at all 
for the sake of elucidation and propul- 
sion of the dramatic process. The com- 
parison with Shaw in this particular im- 
mediately suggests itself, but the fun- 
damental distinction consists in the fact 
that whereas in Shaw’s comedies the con- 
versation, witty and epigrammatic to a 
degree, is strictly germane to the action, 
with Wilde the conversation, with all its 
sparkling brilliancy, is in fact subsidiary 
and beside the mark. As Hagemann has 
justly said, in Wilde’s comedies the accent 
and stress is thrown wholly upon the epi- 
grammatic content of the dialogue. 
What, after all, is the secret of Wilde’s 
success? What is the quintessence of his 
art as a dramatist? For, say what one 
will, Wilde’s comedies were—and are— 
immensely successful; and his plays, 
whether comedy or tragedy, are art even 
if they are not always drama. Hermann 
Bahr refused to consider Wilde as frivol- 
ous, maintaining that his paradoxes rest 
upon a profound insight into humanity. 
“Wilde says serious and often sad things 
that convulse us with merriment, not be- 
cause he is not ‘deep,’ but precisely be- 
cause he is deeper than seriousness anid 
sadness, and has recognized their nullity.” 
Perhaps the name with which Wilde’s is 
most frequently coupled is that of his fel- 
low countryman and fellow townsman, 
Bernard Shaw. And it is interesting to 
read Shaw’s characterization of Wilde, 
with whose unique artistic views and liter- 
ary methods he has many points of con-, 
tact: 
_ “Treland is, of all countries, the most 
foreign to England, and to the Irishman 
(and Mr. Wilde is almost as acutely Irish 
as the Iron Duke of Wellington), there 
is nothing in the world quite so exquisite- 
ly comic as an Englishman’s seriousness. 
It becomes tragic, perhaps, when the Eng- 
lishman acts on it; but that occurs too 
seldom to be taken into account, a fact 
which intensifies the humor of the situa- 
tion, the total result being the English- 
man utterly unconscious of his real self, 
Mr. Wilde keenly observant of it, and 
playing on the se'f-unconsciousness with 
irresistible humor, and finallv. of course, 
the Englishman annoyed with himself for 
being amused at his own expense, and 
for being unable to convict Mr. Wilde 
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of what seems an obvious misunderstand- 
ing of human nature. He is shocked, too, 
at the danger to the foundations of society 
when seriousness is publicly laughed at. 
And to complete the oddity of the situa- 
tion, Mr. Wilde, touching what he him- 
self reverences, is absolutely the most 
sentimental dramatist of the day.—The 
Saturday Review, January 12, 1895.) 

At bottom and in essence, Wilde is a 
master of the art of selection. He is 
eminently successful in giving the most 
diverting character to our moments as 
thev pass. His art is the apotheosis of the 
moment; and what may not be said, he 
once asked, for the moment and the “mo- 
ment’s monument?” Art itself, he averred, 
is “really a form of exaggeration, and 
selection, which is the very spirit of art, 
is nothing more than an intensified mode 
of over-emphasis.” Wilde was a painter, 
Neo-Impressionist. From the palette of 
his observation, which bore all the radiant 
shades and colors of his temperament, he 
selected and then laid upon the canvas 
manv brilliant yet distinct points of 
color. When seen in the proper light and 
from the just distance, the canvas takes 
on the appearance of a complete picture— 
quaint, unique, marvelous. It is only by 
taking precisely Wilde’s point of view that 
the spectator is enabled to synthesize the 
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isolated brilliant points into an harmoni- 
ous whole. Oscar Wilde is a Paintilliste. 
Wilde called one of his plays ““The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest.” In his in- 
verted way, he aimed at teaching the world 
the importance of being frivolous. Only 
from this standpoint is it possible to ap- 
preciate, in any real sense, Wilde the 
comic dramatist. Wilde is the arch enemy 
of boredom and ennui; we can always 
enjoy him in his beau role as a purveyor 
of amusement and a killer of time. “I 
took the drama—the most objective form 
which art recognizes,” he said in De 
Profundis, “and made of it an individual 
genre, like the lyric poem or the sonnet; 
thereby I widened its scope and enriched 
it with new characteristics.” This is true 
of “Salome,” the exotic, decadent flower 
of that art which Maeterlinck tentatively 
initiated in ‘La Princesse Maleine,” but 
subsequently resigned in “Monna Vanna.” 
It is also true that his comedies approxi- 
mate to a new genre, peculiarly Wilde’s 
own invention. But we are warned by his 
own confession not to take Wilde, as 
dramatist, too seriously. “The plays are 
not great,” he once said to Andre Gide. 
“T think nothing of them—but if you only 
knew how amusing they are!” And the 
author of “The Decay of Lying” added: 
“Most of them are the results of bets!” 

















On San Gabriel’s Banks 


BY H. FELIX CROSS 


Where the river rushes swift 
Thro’ the canyon’s rocky rift, 
Go I angling ’neath the tangling alder trees that skyward lift, 
And with rod and willow reel, 
Soft to some deep pool I steal, 
Cast, and lo! the crystal waters yield a leaping, finny gift. 


O the wild joy of it all 
By the splashing waterfall, 
While from out his piney cradle sharp the tree squir’] sounds 
his call; 
While the sunshine thro’ a rent 
In the alder’s dark, green tent, 
Flashes, glancing on the dancing, swirling "pool below the fall. 


While the eagle, soaring wide, 
Swift the roaring blast does ride, 
Circling round sky-piercing peaks green-clad with pines on every 
side ; 
And the mocking-bird his song 
Blithely warbles clear and strong; 
And the locust sends his echoes ringing from the mountain side! 


In the waning light of day, 

Back to camp I wend my way, 

And the shining sun reclining sends a slanting golden ray. 
Stealing o’er the peaks it glides; 
Pink and purple color tides 

Softly fading, darker shading, and in the dying of the day. 


Round the camp-fire’s flick’ring gleam, 
Smiling, happy faces beam, 
In the glancing light the dancing shadows dusky spectres seem ; 
And old songs and stories old 
Are remembered, sung and told, 
While ‘the fairies hold their revels in the moonlight on the 
stream. 


Now the moon does vigil keep, 
Twinkling eyes of heaven peep 
Thro’ the leaf-bow’r of the camp, around the peaks the night 
mists creep, 
Song and laughter now are still, 
Silence echoes from the hill, 
And sweet dreams flit softly round us, for the camp is locked in 
sleep. 
r Monrovia, Cal. 


The Forester and His Work 


BY ALLEN H. HODGSON 

















A view of Mt. Lassen. 


HE early forests of America were 

the result of nature’s unaided 
forces working for countless ages. 

Their grandeur and magnitude were un- 
surpassed by any other country. This 
condition did not last, however, for with 
the coming of the early pioneers, whose 
only thought about trees was to cut them 
down, there began a gradual destruction 
of the forests. The indifference of the 
past Americans toward the preservation 
of the forests for the benefit of future 
generations is being realized. The greit 
business and forest interests of the nation 
have been joined together. The American 
people have at last begun to value their 





timbered regions, and desire their protec- 
tion. Forest reserves have been estab- 
lished, and the necessity of preserving the 
public iorests permanently is leading to 
a national policy concerning them. 

The needs of the nation demand that 
the forests should thrive and flourish, for 
the m: av national industries are directly 
and inc rectly dependent upon them. The 
rain fall is increased, floods are held back, 
soil is kept in place and the flow of rivers 
equalized » :ause of the forests, and were 
they destroyed the wild game could not 
live. Those uses, in addition to many 
others, s'iow the value of the forests to 
a co ‘:y and its advancement. Since 
mere dis used in our own land at the 
present- time than ever before, a timber 
famine is inevitable unless the present 
rate of forest destruction in America is 
checked. The cuttir~ of timber, for what- 
ever purpose, should be under the mosi 
careful supervision. Not only should the 
older forests be protected, but new ones 
started and cared for. ‘The accomplish- 
ment of all this great work of saving the 
forests lies in the hands of the forester, 
and it is he who is and will continue io 
be one of the great influences ensuring the 
prosperitv of this and of the future ages. 

‘he forester of to-day is highly edu- 
cated, not only along one line, but along 
several. He understands botany, geol- 
ogy, physical geography, chemistry, hydo- 
graphy, as ‘well as technical civil en- 
gineering, and is able to handle all busi- 
ness dealings with lymber. It is for him 
toe hein the forest render its best service 
to man, in such a way as to increase rather 
than to diminish, its usefulness in the 
future. The demands which mankind 
have made unon the forest must be met 
steadily and permanentlv: therefore, it 1s 
the prime object of the forester to make 
the forest produce wood of the best kind 
continually. The essential condition for 
the best health and productiveness of tim- 
bered sections is the timely removal >f 
mature trees, and it is the forester who 
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knows just when certain trees are ready ' > 
be cut down, and how to cut them. Al- 
though the forester works from an eco- 
nomic point of view—in fact, he wishes 
to secure the greatest amount of the most 
useful material in the shortest time, he 
accomplishes his purpose by a wise use 
of the forest, and in no other way. 

All life in the forest is under the for- 
ester’s care—the game, insects, fungi and 
trees. As a bontanist, in order to rear 
and protect trees, he knows all about their 
life and habits; he understands the re- 
quirements of each particular variety from 
the time that the seed falls to the ground 
and germinates, through its various stages 





A forest ranger. 


until in old age it dies, decays and falls 
to the ground. He is familiar not only 
with their lives individually but collec- 
tively, as most of his problems are con- 
nected not with single trees, but with 
great forests. For this reason the for- 
ester must be conversant with many f 
the laws of nature. The great struggle 
for existence, and the survival of the fit- 
test, are among the most important of 
these laws. To combine these and learn to 
make them brin~ forth the best possible 
results, is the art of science. It is also 
the art of the forester. Directly associated 
with his knowledge of botany, is the for- 
ester’s knowledge of chemistry; especially 
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as it is applied to the composition of wood 
and the transpiration of plants and trees. 
The forester looks after the reproduction 
of his crops systematically. He knows 
what trees are undesirable and removes 
them in order to make room for the use- 
ful ones. Artificial replanting of a for- 
est is sometimes necessarv. but natural 
regeneration is nearly alwavs possible. in 
the reproduction of a forest, it is very 
important that the forester should know 
all about the various means of seed dis- 
tribution, and how to transplant young 
trees. The tasks involved in the refores- 
tration of sand-dunes and barren moun- 
tain sides are hard ones, and the forester 





who is able to successfully accomplish 
them possesses a marked degree of skill 
in his work. 

Possessing a good working knowledge 
of physical geography, geology and hydro- 
graphy, the forester is able to meet and 
conquer many difficulties. He knows the 
relation the mountains and streams have ~ 
to the forest, and is able to note the in- 
fluence the forest has upon the atmos- 
phere and climate of a locality. He dis- 


covers in what way it affects the rainfall 
and evaporation, and can determine how 
the various earth and rock formations and 
constituents of the soil may increase or 
retard the growth of forests. 


The forester 
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understands and is able to use all of the 
instruments for measuring the temper.- 
ture and evaporation of water, and can 
describe or form maps of streams and 
lakes, showing, not only their geographical 
position, but their position with reference 
to the climatic conditions and forest 
growth, from which many valuable and 
interesting problems can be drawn. 

As an engineer, the forester has much 
to do. If thoroughly competent, he is able 
to make line surveys, as well as topo- 
graphical maps of forest property. Engi- 
neering ability is required in building 
roads, railroads, flumes and other perma- 
nent means of transportation. To get the 
forest products transported as cheaply, 
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but as efficiently, as possible, is ‘the fo.- 
ester’s aim as an engineer. 

The forester, as a practical man of busi- 
ness and executive ability, knows his for- 
est thoroughly, and is capable of man- 
aging all work done by his subordinates 
in the field. He knows the lumbering 
business from beginning to end, and is 
fully competent to take charge of the saw 
mills and lumbering camps in the forests 
under his control. It is his duty to select 
sites for camps and to make working 
plans for the proper cutting of the tim- 
ber. . He does not allow valuable timber 
to be used in wasteful ways, such as put- 
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ting it in skidways, and he also takes care 
that the trees are not cut too high. After 
the timber is cut, the forester knows how 
much per thousand feet it will cost to get 
it converted into lumber. 

The work required of the forester of 
private, State or national property calls 
for practically the same amount of edu- 
cation and experience along the lines men- 
tioned. Having sufficient knowledge of 
all the necessary subjects that come in his 
work, the forester is ready for business. 
After making a preliminary cruise of the 
land he is to take Uharge of, the first thing 
to be done is to make an estimate of the 
actual amount of useful timber upon it. 
The forester accomplishes this by con- 





ducting valuation surveys, which perhaps 
is the most important part of all his 
work. 

The next important thing in the man- 
agement of a forest is the analyzing of the 
stems or trunks of various kinds and sizes 
of useful trees. This work is done by 
parties of from five to ten men, and is 
exceedingly interesting, as well as _ in- 
structive work for beginners in forestry. 
The condition of each tree, whether sound 
or not, the soundness of its trunk, and 
the length of the logs into which it could 
be best sawed, is recorded. It is the for- 
ester’s object to find the average rate of 
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growth and then compute how long it will 
take a tree, under certain conditions, to 
realize a desired diameter. The age of a 
tree is learned by counting the number 
of annual rings of growth at its stump. 
All points in the history of a tree are 
definitely found out and their character- 
istics learned. 

The final success of a forester is large- 
ly dependent. upon his knowledge of silvi- 
culture, which is nearly as important as 
the data gathered from the surveys and 
stem analyses. As a part of that know- 
ledge, he knows under just what conditions 
the seeds of trees will best germinate and 
grow. Unless all of the forester’s specifi- 
cations concerning timber are upheld by 
a thorough knowledge of silvics, they are 
not likely to prove of value. 

After the field season is over, the for- 
ester still has much office work, and from 
the conclusion he draws, a working plan 
is made for the lumbering of the forest. 
He also writes recommendations concern- 
ing the prevention of soil erosion, the 
best means of preventing and overcoming 
forest fires, which, by the way, is his great- 
est obstacle, and ways of fighting the 


many other enemies of the forest, such as 
insects and certain kinds of fungi. In 
addition, he also determines the methods 
for the grazing of stock, of various kinds, 
and at what seasons it will be most profit- 


The virgin forest. 
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able and cause the least amount of dam- 
age. With all the data he has collected, 
he makes maps representing the rise in 
height of trees with their increase in di- 
amiter, and also their rise in height with 
the increase in age. All this work is done 
before the real facts of the field survey 
can be determined. When this has been 
accomplished, the true results of the man- 
agement of the particular tract or forest 
claim under his care is known. 

The development of such practical for- 
estry is universally a national question, 
and. few governments are without a fer- 
manent forest commission. The benefits 
derived from the application of proper 
forestry principles, under the manage- 
ment of trained foresters in the Govern- 
ment service, is constantly leading private 
timber owners to seek the help of effi- 
cient men to take charge of their forests. 
Forest management, therefore, has opened 
a wide field for the employment of men 
of strong character and ability—men who 


are not afraid to meet difficulties and en- 
dure hardships. 

Although the life of a forester is not an 
easy one, and requires constant mental ac- 
tivity, there is something about it that 
appeals to the nobler, finer self of every 
man. Not every one has the privilege of 
that enjoyment of the wild, which is so 
great a part of the routine of the forest- 
er’s daily life. 

There is always something new in his 
profession—something about the trees to 
discover—untrodden regions to explore. 
By continua! association with nature and 
the spiritual influence and inspiration of 
the forest, he is made a better man—one 
whose life counts for something in the ad- 
vancement of all humanity. 

To this end his whole life is given, and 
there lives no one more worthy of our 
honor and respect or more deserving of a 
nation’s pride and homage than. the for- 
ester—the man of this and of all ages to 
come. 





Admonition 


BY ALDIS DUNBAR 


“Take heart o° grace.” 


The counsel wise 


Glowed on her lips and in her eyes. 
“Never be downcast. Hear my creed: 
‘Who keeps on trying must succeed !’ 

Honest endeavor dignifies ! 


“Persist! I think you sure to rise, 
When once your foes who criticise 
Are proven wrong—no more I’i] plead— 


‘Take heart! ” 


Oh, Grace! 


Take heart I will! That word applies. 
Just what My Lady doth advise 
Will I achieve! In truth and deed, 
What man couid fail to win the lead 
If she but let him—as the prize— 
Take heart 0’ Grace? 

















Peddlers ana Pack Horses in Mexico 


BY G. F. PAUL 








A mountain Indian. 


‘T's traveler speeding southward 
through Mexico is roused at Ira- 
puato by the cry of “Fresas, fre- 
sas!” and on opening the window, a dozen 
fragrant baskets of tempting strawberries 
are held up to tickle his eye and to tap his 
pocket-book. This is a daily occurrence 
the year round, and of course with the 
passing of the months, the venders learn 
that the largest berries should be placed 
on top, so as not to be crushed by the 
smaller ones. Twenty-five cents in silver 
will, however, buy enough berries to feed 
a family, while the unique basket that 
holds the fruit will answer a dozen pur- 
poses. As Irapuato is famous for its 
strawberries, so Aguas Calientes is the 
place for drawn work, Leon for leather 
work, and Apizaco for carved coffee canes. 
Queretaro, the place of Maximilian’s exe- 


cution, is the great opal town. Before 
the passenger alights, he is beset by a 
swarm of opal merchants, who carry their 
stores with them in little black papers, 
and cannot be held in check, even by the 
high iron railing. 

Every toothless woman on the streets 
will try to rival Tiffany, the street car 
conductor will proffer a few opals as he 
politely collects the fares; the waiter will 
try to say a word about a few choice opals 
that a friend has just left with him, while 
the straight-haired “mozo” will. let the 
light fall on his little assortment, as he 
leads the way to a longed-for resting- 
room. 

But if Queretaro has more opals than 
fine-toothed combs, Celava is the great 
eandy town, where gallons of milk and 
tons of sugar are daily made up into 
dulces, and very toothsome are _ these 
sweets. They are reputed to be the best 
in Mexico, which is saying a good deal, 
when it is considered that most delicious 
candies are made at the extensive French 
dulcerias in Mexico City. In Puebla, 
sweet potatoes are turned into candies; at 
San Iuis Potosi, the same thing is done 
to the cactus, while at Vera Cruz the 
squash is used to satisfy many a sweet 
tooth. A woman declares that dirt and 
dulces make a combination altogether too 
overpowering for an American stomach. 
“Dulces!”’ she exclaimed to a persistent 
vender of the dainties. “Dulces in all this 
filth !” 

A fringe of 
the candy vendor. 


beggars usually adorns 
From these lugubri- 
ous creatures come continuous cries for 


centavos. The wonder is where they can 
put a penny in their ragged clothes after 
their eager fingers have clutched it. The 
term nordtoseros is applied to these whin- 
ing mendicants. In plain English, they 
would be known as “for-God’s-sakers.” 
And when their penny has been cast them 
for their song or grimace or mute appeal, 
they usually add with unintentional 


irony, “May God give you more.” ° 


¥ 
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At the market place. 
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If peddlers abound at the railway sta- 
tion, their number is legion at the market, 
the one institution, with the church, that 
furnishes the average Mexican town a 
reason for existing. In planning for mar- 
ket days, a pack of scrawny vegetables ‘s 
culled with the greatest care. With this 
upon her back, the Zapotec woman starts 
for the market nlace, be it twenty, thirty 
or even forty miles distant. The trip is 
so planned that she may sleep after reel- 
iug off a score of miles at a fox trot; then 
on again shortly after midnight, that she 
may arrive on the scene of action with the 
peep of dav. At these markets chile and 
charcoal vie with tortillas and tamales. 

Little pyramids of peaches and. pome- 
granates rise haughtily up from populous 
blankets, sandals mingle on friendly 
terms with sweets while the brooms and 
the beans fill the gap between a pepner 
and a ~*~. In manv cities, vegetables, 
fruits and nuts are counted out in little 
heaps, and only by buying each pile sepa- 
rately can large quantities of a desired ar- 
ticle be obtained. Wholesale dealings are 
stoutlv over-ruled. 

In Mexico, the burro is supposed to ‘ve 





The national wheelbarrow. 


the beast of burden, and on ‘its back are 
fastened packs of everv description. The 
Mexican is a ~ast-master at doing up a 
load for his burro. Such things as bricks 
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have a decided tendency to resist all efforts 
to tie them together into hundred-pound 
bundles by means of ropes, yet burros, or 
even hoys, may often be seen plodding 
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along under such a burden. How the 
bricks ever hold together is a mystery. 
The burro’s great rival as a pack-animal 
is the Mexican peon himself. That this 
omnipresent burden-bearing has been go- 
ing on in Mexico tor at least a century is 
shown by the statement of Baron Hum- 
boldt, who says of the tenateros in the 
mine he visited, that they were “carrying 
for six hours a weight ranging from 225 
to 350 pounds on their backs, in a very 
high temperature, ascendine eight or ten 
times, without rest, ladders of 1,800 
rounds.” The famous savant adds that 
this might well confute the belief that the 
tropics are enervating. History is dotted 
with instances where the equipment and 
many of the timbers of inland churches 
and other structures, were practically car- 
ried hundreds of miles overland. 

The most notable feat, perhaps, was 
that performed by eight thousand Tlasca- 
lans. These trusty allies of Cortes car- 
ried on their shoulders timbers for thir- 
teen brigantines manv leagues across the 
mountains, that he might recapture the 
City of Mexico, then held by the prince, 
Guavhtemoctzin. No doubt, many de- 
scendants of these very Tlascalans work 
in the Pachuca and Guanajuato mines. 
What with a string of rickety ladders, 
where every foothold is slippery with 
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water, and what with the frontera, or 


brow-band, pulled tight with the dead 
weight at his hack, no wonder the peon’s 
poor brains are molded into a pear-shaped 
peak that will not hold a hat. 

In answer to the query as to why some 
enterprising firm did not start up in the 
draying business in Mexico City, ' an 
American resident said: “It wouldn’t pay 
them. These greasers would put them out 
of business in a few days. These men are 
old hands at the work, and can get around 
in out-of-the-way places where a big dray 
couldn’t budge. Just the other day a man 
told me of one of these cargodores carry- 
ing a safe for half a mile that weighed 
nearly half a ton, and after he’d made the 
trip he lit a cigarette and tramped off, 
looking for another mountain to move. 
There’s a story going the rounds about an 
American contractor at Zacatecas who 
tried to introduce the use of the wheelbar- 
row. The Mexican laborer loaded it and 
then managed to put it on his knotty head 
and carried it into the building. The 
contractor tried to show him how it should 
be run, and the greaser soon caught on; 
but after he’d dumped his load, he insist- 
ed on putting the wheelbarrow on his head 
and carrying it back to the brick-pile. 

For personal appearance the charcoal 
vendors must be awarded the palm. These 
carboweros have a lucrative profession, 
for charcoal is in great demand through- 
out Mexico. Their bodies are usually so 
begrimed as to make perfect blackamoors 
of them. Some of them have a curious 
custom of wearing one trouser leg rolled 
high, revealing a slender, shining limb. 
If asked why he wears his trousers so, the 
carbonero will probably reply, “Hs cos- 
tumbre del pais.” (It is the custom of 
the country.) 

It is not to be expected that the hun- 
dreds of vendors will pass along the 
streets without crying their wares. Hach 
eall, or grito, is distinct from the other, 
and is an ancestral inheritance. Their 
common characteristic is the prolongation 
of the various notes, which are sung, 
rather than shouted. Whether it be the 
vendor of cut-straw or the milkman, the 
seller of sheep’s heads or the more plain- 
tive tamalera, each cry will have about it 
a charming originality. No more pleas- 
ing matin can be found than the melodi- 
ous words of the gardener, “Compra usted 
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Pack train returning from market. 


A light load. 


























Water carriers at Querataro. 
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Water carrier of Guanajuato. 


ejote, calabacita?” 
beans, 


jitomate, chicharos, 
(Won’t you buy tomatoes, peas, 
pumpkins, ) 

Guanajuato has in its aguador or water 
man, the most picturesque provider in the 
Republic. While his usefulness is being 
narrowed by the laying of prosaic water- 
pipes, yet he will always play an import- 
ant part in many Mexican households. 
The Guanajuato aguador tramps along, 
bearing on his back a four-foot jar, not 
made of earthenware, but of leather. 


“The hills are so steep and the streets are 
so narrow, 

He can’t carry earthen jars on a wheel- 
barrow.” 


The water carrier in Mexico City wears : 
helmet, : 


such an elaborate a. mor of 
breastplate and thigh-pieces that nothing 
can work him injury except the sudden 
breaking of one of the two nicely balanced 
jars that he carries fore and aft. Some- 


times he has a pouch of red beans with 
which to keep tally of his trips. 

If there is a senorita in one of the 
houses he supplies with water, a coin and 
a smile may transform him into one of 
Cupid’s postmen. It must be remembered 
thaé a strict censorship over such corre- 
spondence is maintained in many Mexi- 
can homes. It may be, however, that the 
aguador is made an unknowing helper in 
the love-match. The artful young don 
may fasten the missive to the bottom of 
the chochocol, or water-jar, by means of a 
little wax. Consuelo, previously warned, 
is in waiting at the gateway when the 
aguador appears, and is, of course, de- 
lighted to see him. She pays the postage 
with a thousand kisses, but the letter 
gets them, not the aguador. And then in 
secret she will read a hundred times the 
words of the ardent lover. 

After several appearances of the lover 
a blissful telegraphy of signs and smiles 

















In a side street in Mexico City. 
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and countless sighs will be established. 
From then on, the aguador and the car- 
bonero may play important parts in the 
courtship, being subsidized by the novio 
to carry to his mistress bouquets within 
whose depth a tinted missive lies con- 
cealed. 

The evening hours are delightful in 
Mexico throughout most of the year, tak- 
ing compassion upon such young men as 
have engagements during this period out- 
side a grated window or just below a pro- 
jecting balcony. Gradually traffic ceases 
along the narrow thoroughfares, the stars 
come out, and the moon smiles down se- 
renely. Little is heard, save the rattle of 
.& stray cab or the barking of a watchfu! 
dog. These sounds, too, die away an 
give place to the whistle of the slim 
policeman at the street corner, and the 
clicking tread of the night watchman go- 
ing his rounds) And through it all, Con: 
suelo listens to sweet nothings from 
Emilio, who stands dallying with his 
broad sombrero and inwardly execrating 
the immovable gratings or the dozen feet 
of space that separate him from his 


A Mexican senorita. novid. 











Wild Apple Blossoms 


BY MARGARET ASHMUN 


Among the rocks that bound the river’s brawl, 

The wild crab’s straggling branches freshly teem ; 
Far o’er the bank its ragged shadows fall— 

Its glad pink blooms rough-mirrored in the stream. 


Not meet are they for-this late age of ours ; 
Their strange, sweet fragrance speaks an earlier date ; 
The primal world is theirs; they seem the flowers 
Wherewith some nymph might crown her satyr mate. 





The Stuff that was im Him 


BY ARA SHANE CURTIS 


the Rantoul district in the spring 
of *92 has -forgotten Dispatcher 
John W. Rafferty, who handled the “sec- 
ond trick” at Rantoul from four o’clock 
p. m. until midnight, during that season. 

I say this with more certainty because 
of the fact that he was exceedingly un- 
popular. He had been brought to Ran- 
toul by Superintendent Thurston to suc- 
ceed Dispatcher Brooks, who was dis- 
charged upon a quibble at the instance 
of the superintendent to make room for 
Rafferty—or so we choose to believe, and 
we were prejudiced accordingly. Then he 
was not favorably regarded by either 
Trainmaster Bement, or Chief Despatch- 
er Lorton, who looked upon him in much 
the same light as did we. 

But he had not been long at Rantoul 
before we discovered that he was a par- 
ticular pet of Thurston’s,—or we thought 
so when the latter pushed him to the po- 
sition of second-trick man after barely 
two months’ service. 

“Got better stuff in him than any 
other man in the office!” growled the sup- 
erintendent, when Bement remonstrated 
against this mark of open favoritism. 

Thurston’s argument was unanswer- 
able. Rafferty’s ability to get trains 
over the road was exceedingly manifest, 
and Bement said no more then. It was 
later, when talking the matter over with 
Lorton, that he waxed profane concerning 
the stuff that was in the second-trick des- 
patcher, damning it roundly. 

Rafferty’s unppopularity seemed to 

Rafferty’s unpopularity seemed to 
sipated the prejudice against him had he 
made any effort in that direction; but he 
was silent and unsocial by nature; rarely 
speaking during the eight hours which 
he daily spent in the office. His compe- 
tency only aggravated the situation. For, 
in spite of our dislike, we were forced 
to recognize that a better dispatcher than 
Rafferty never handled a key. 

He had need of all his skill, for there 


N° telegraph operator employed on 


were heavy rains in that section for 
weeks before the final catastrophe, and 
landslides were of almost daily occurrence, 
while, owing to the sodden condition of 
the road-bed, other accidents were fre- 
quent. In addition the wires were almost 
habitually “in trouble”, because of the 
dampness, and the stormy winds. 

But Rafferty was a fair electrician, as 
well as a train runner; and directly the 
first trick man’s transfer was complete, 
he would go to work and patch up 2 de- 
cent wire circuit. In this respect, the 
wire-chief declared he could accomplish 
wonders. And, no matter how serious 
the condition of affairs, provided the 
track ‘itself was intact, he managed to 
keep trains moving, and bring them 
through with no undue delays. 

Though I was a mere lad of seven- 
teen, I had been night-operator in the 
despatcher’s office for some time; and, 
as I was ambitious to make an efficient 
train handler of myself, I began to study 
Rafferty’s methods closely. 

This did not long escape him, and he 
manifested a disposition to aid me, after 
a surly fashion of his own. He dressed 
me down savagely for any mistakes I was 
so unfortunate as to commit; but I soon 
learned that his reproofs covered valuable 
hints, by which I was not slow to profit, 
and grew to rather welcome them than 
otherwise. 

Thus an odd sort of friendship was fin- 
ally established between us; and, as I 
grew to understand him better, my liking 
for him increased proportionately. But it 
was not until the 6th day of May, when 
the curtain fell upon the last stormy 
scene of the tragedy of Rantoul, that I, 
in common with the rest, learned what 
Rafferty really was. 

Rantoul was not a large town. It was 
a strange stage for a tragedy—that little 
division station, clustering in a flat just 
below the junction of the Champaign 
and Obion Rivers. Ordinarily, these were 
insignificant streams enough; but, on the 
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date mentioned, they were swollen by 
heavy rains, and looked formidable and 
sullen. A rough levee held them in 
bounds, and protected the valley, which 
would otherwise have been overflowed. 
Back of the town rose a tall, ragged slope, 
bristling with trees and undergrowth— 
the last of the wavering chain of hills 
through which Champaign made its way 
‘to its junction with the Obion east of 
Rantoul. Ways Bluff, the last station on 
the Champaign division, was situated on 
this river at the point. where it buried 
itself among the hills, some ten miles 
north of Rantoul. The railroad, entering 
Rantoul from the northeast, skirted the 
Champaign for some distance, partially 
rounded the foot of the slope, ran parallel 
with the switch-yard to its limit, fifty 
yards east of the despatchers’ office, and 
bent sharply away over the Obion upon 
an iron bridge. Across the river it curved 
boldly away from the long bridge ap- 
proach down a steep grade to a level plain 
over which swarmed Rocky Ford, the first 
station south of Rantoul; and then shot 
away south toward Forbes, the terminal 
of the Rantoul division. 

The building in which the general of- 
fices were located, including the despatch- 
ers’, was situated in the southwest quar- 
ter of the town, within a stone’s throw of 
the Obion. Midway down the switchyard, 
stood the yard office—a tiny box car af- 
fair, but important, as it marked the 
junction of the Champaign and Rantoul 
divisions. 

The work was heavy, as the operator 
was required to handle the telegraphing 
for both divisions—a rough enough place 
for an experienced man. 

Consequently I was surprised when, 
early in March, I learned that a lady—a 
Miss Burke—had been ordered by Lorton 
to relieve Teague, the night onverator at 
the yard, who was discharged for drunk- 
enness. 

Miss Burke was a newcomer on our di- 
vision. She was young—not more than 
nineteen—exceedingly pretty, and we 
were all exercised by Lorton’s locating 
her at such a point. She was a fairly 
good operator, but was unaccustomed to 
heavy work, and her inexperience be- 
trayed her into many blunders. 

Incompetency was an unpardonable 
sin in Rafferty’s eyes, and she had trouble 


with. him the first night after her in- 
stallment. She reported No. 53 ready, 
giving the signature of the conductor to 
several orders. 

Rafferty completed the orders, teiling 
her at the same time to hold the train for 
another. She misunderstood him,’ and 
some minutes later, when he called the 
yard office to put out the order, 53 was 
already pufting over the Obion. . Rafferty 
was furious. 

“You’ve fixed it now—damn you!” he 
snapped, the instrument clicking angrily 
as he handled the key. “You’ve played—” 

“Hold up, Rafferty!” I cried. “That’s 
a girl you’re talking to.” 

All the blood in Rafferty’s body seemed 
to rush to his face. For a moment he 
glared at me speechless; then he bent 
low over his desk. 

“Tts d—d dirty of Lorton to put a 
girl down there!” he said, emphatically. 

But I noticed that he used no more 
rough language in working with the yard 
office; and the next day, to my astonish- 
ment, I learned that he had called at the 
office on his way home that night, and 
apologized personally to Miss Burke. 

Then it soon became apparent that, 
from the moment he first laid eyes upon 
Nora Burke’s pretty face, it was all up 
with Rafferty. Though he remained 
crusty as ever with other operators along 
the line, he was never cross with her. 
Even did his best to shield her from the 
consequences of her manifold mistakes; 
and on one occasion when she failed to de- 
liver a train order—thereby entailing a 
long delay at a “blind” siding upon a 
banana train—he went so far as to de- 
stroy the record of the order, thus tacitly 
taking the blame to himself; and was 
later severely censured. I alone was privy 
to this unheard of proceeding, and when | 
ventured to remonstrate, I was gruffly 
told to keep quiet. 

The girl seemed strangely indifferent to 
his kindness. She was probably unaware 
of its extent. She certainly treated him 
with the utmost coolness; and a rumor 
soon crept through the office that she 
favored Jerry Mathis, a stalwart young 
engineer, in no small degree. 

Matters stood thus on the 5th day of 
May. There had been a steady down- 
pour of rain all day, and a black squall; 
night had set in. Third-trick Despatcher 
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McGuire had been taken ill suddenly that 
day; and, as there was no extra man to 
relieve him, the chief despatcher had no- 
tified Rafferty that his watch would com- 
mence at seven o’clock that evening, and 
terminate at seven the following morn- 
ing, when he would be relieved by Walker, 
the day man. 

Seven o’clock was the hour at which I 
- reported for duty, and Rafferty and I re- 
paired to the office together. He was in 
a savage mood, and we walked the whole 
way in silence. All Rantoul was indoors, 
save those who, like ourselves, were com- 
pelled to exposure. 

For some time a growing fear had been 
seeping through the town that the levee 
might break, and the gorged rivers flood 
the town. Within a few days, this fear 
had merged into a dread so positive that 
it had occasioned the exodus of nearly 
half the population; and we passed sev- 
eral lighted windows at which anxious 
faces were whitened against the panes. 

‘We pressed forward with difficulty 
against the strong wind, and when we 
reached the office, paused a minute with- 
in the outer door to recover our breath. 

It was not yet dark, but night was 
ciosing down in visibly deepening shades, 
and only those objects near at hand could 
be distinguished. ‘The sky was heavily 
overcast, and the lights flickering down 
the gloomy length of the switch yard, 
showed like pale red smears through the 
dashing mist of the rain. 

A ribbon of fierce lightning tore sud- 
denly across the sky, and disclosed two 
figures making their way down the main 
track, the fitful gusts threatening to 
sweep them away with every step. 

I recognized Miss Burke, and Mathis, 
the engineer, and I saw that Rafferty did 
too. The next flash threw his grim pro- 
file in strong relief against the dark back- 
ground -of the door. 

“Callahan, they’re engaged; I heard it 
today.” His voice was a husky growl. 

“That so?” 

I looked after the pair with a feeling 
of indignation which it would have been 
hard for me to explain. There was a 
brief silence. It was broken by Rafferty. 

“Look there!” he said, abruptly, point- 
ing to the Obion, which stretched away vn 
our right like a pallid mist, blending con- 
fusedly with the twilight. “If these rains 


don’t hold up, we'll have trouble, kid. 
I walked down by the levee today, and 
the water was washing over it in places. 
If it should give way now, this town 
would be wiped off the map.” 

“You don’t think there’s any imme- 
diate danger, do you?” I asked anxiously. 

“If this continues it’ll have hard work 
to hold to-night,” replied Rafferty. 

He turned and went up stairs, I fol- 
lowed him, a chill creeping over me. 
Hitherto I had scouted the possibility of 
danger, and had met the fears of others 
with open ridicule. But I knew that it 
was almost impossible to excite Rafferty, 
and his opinion of the staying powers of 
the levee troubled me not a little. 

It was half past six when we entered 
the office, though it seemed much later, 
owing to the gloom without. 

Walker looked up from his train-sheet, 
and greeted Rafferty with a tired smile. 

“You'll find things in a mess to-night,” 
he said. “I was just getting ’em shaped 
up, when Sixty-two’s engine died at 
Creelman, and I had to undo every 
blanked thing I’d done, and do it over.” 

“Things are always in a mess,” growled 
Rafferty; “but I don’t mind work—the 
more, the better. How are the wires?” 

“We have had this wire patched with 
the No. 16 wire at Kosciusko. Its all 
right for moving trains,” replied Walker. 
“You'll have all kinds of work, if that’s 
what you’re hunting for. They’re going 
to Forbes to bring out a race-horse train ; 
and there are all kinds of trains out on 
the pike—all of ’em late and getting 
later.” 

He turned over to Rafferty instructions 
from the trainmaster to run one of the 
engines—the huge 890—in charge of en- 
gineer Mathis and conductor Ryan, to 
Forbes as the first section of No. 53. The 
race-horses were due to reach Forbes at 
ten-thirty, and they wished to head them 
north without delay. 

Within a few minutes after Rafferty sat 
down before his desk, he had “fixed” first 
53 at Rantoul. At seven-thirty the pow- 
erful 890 glided majestically down the 
main line, and swept out over the Obion, 
on her way to Forbes. 

Soon afterward, the operator at Rocky 
Ford, the first station south of the river, 
reported a very rough place in the track 
at the end of the bridge approach. Raf- 
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ferty shrugged his shoulders, and put out 
a bulletin warning all trains to run care- 
fully over the track in question. 

He battled against fearful odds that 
night—bad track, swinging wires, and 
late trains; but he soon held his stupen- 
dous game well in hand, and, at nine 
o’clock, he closed his key, and leaned back 
in his chair. 

“Got ’em straightened out sooner than 
I expected, kid,” said he. “See if you 
can raise Champaign. I want some fig- 
ures on Number 1. They are sure to be 
late.” 

No. 1 was the south-bound fast mail. 
They were due at ten-twenty, but for two 
weeks past had been arriving from one to 
five hours late, owing to washouts on the 
Champaign division. I began calling 
“CH”, the despatcher’s office at Cham- 
paign. 

Rafferty arose and went to the window 
a large, black square, save when illumi- 
nated by occasional flashes from the dark- 
ness without. The wind was swooping 
down into the valley from the southwest, 
and the panes were slurred by long, slant- 
ing spits of rain. 

He gazed anxiously toward the Obion. 
A flare of lightning disclosed the railroad 
bridge and the levee, still intact. After 
another lingering look, this time in the 
direction of the yard office, he returned to 
his seat. 

“Can’t you raise Champaign?” he in- 
quired. 

I shook my head. No. 16, the regular 
train wire was spliced with No. 8, which 
was a “through’ wire, at Kosciusko Junc- 
tion ; and we were using No. 8 wire north. 
All other long-distance wires were 
grounded north of Rantoul; and No. 8 
was evidently in difficulties somewhere 
south of Champaign; for, though Raf- 
ferty and myself continued calling Cham- 
paign at intervals until No. 1 was over- 
due, we received no response. 

At ten-thirty, the race-horse train, 
with its cargo of living freight, was de- 
livered to the Rantoul! division at Forbes, 
and, almost immediately, the operator at 
Forbes reported them ready to leave. 

“Tell him to sign up and hike,” di- 
rected Rafferty. ‘“‘No.1 not here yet, and 
I can’t get any figures on ’em—the darn 
wires all down! [’ll—” 

There was a sharp flash of lightning. 


‘The giant switch-board cracked like a 
pistol, and the wire “went down.” 

Kafferty went to work on his instru- 
ments. ‘The current was heavy, and he 
adjusted with difficulty. Some one was 
working—the sounder was ticking indis- 
tinctly, and under the despaicher’s skil- 
ful fingers the confused clicking gradu- 
ally resolved itself into his office call. 

“RN—RN—RN— CH—” It was the 
despatchers’ office at Champaign. 

“IRN”, responded Rafferty, quickly. 

“Unable to get you sooner account wire 
trouble,” explained Champaign, unneces- 
sarily. “No. 1 behind a landslide on this 
division, and will reach Rantoul four 
hours late—CH.” 

“OK—RN”, replied Rafferty. He call- 
ed Forbes and issued an order that No. 1 
would run four hours late from Rantoul 
to Forbes. Scarcely twenty minutes later 
Martin, the first station north of Forbes, 
reported the race-horse special by. 

A season of comparative quiet ensued. 
Now and then the wires would fail, and 
we had considerable difficulty in keeping 
our instruments adjusted, because of the 
fluctuating current. There had been no 
cessation of the wind. An uneasy fear 
possessed me, deepening with each tem- 
pestuous gust. 

My apprehensions were not unshared. 
A spirit of general disquiet prevailed 
throughout the building. The operators 
in the adjoining telegraph office, grouped 
themselves anxiously near the windows 
during leisure intervals. The clerk at the 
trainmaster’s desk moved restlessly, and 
now and then a pale-faced employee from 
thé superintendent’s office would come in, 
exchange a few words with the clerk, and 
gaze with perturbed face toward the Ob- 
ion. All looked forward to the issue of 
the stormy night with evident uneasiness. 

All but Rafferty. Save that he called 
the yard office once, and asked Miss Burke 
if she was frightened, to which she re- 
piied in the negative, he sat silent, ap- 
parently unmoved; occasionally taking up 
his pen when some station reported a 
passing train, and noting the time on the 
train-sheet before him. 

Shortly after midnight, the operator at 
Rocky Ford reported water running over 
the dangerous section of the track south 
of the river. I looked at Rafferty. He 
was frowning. 
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“Tsn’t it rather risky to run trains over 
that track now?” I ventured 

“Tts criminal,” he replied, emphati- 
cally. “But if I tied ’em up on account 
of the track, Bement—” 

He did not finish the sentence, but I 
understood. A silence ensued which was 
broken only at long intervals, until two 
o’clock, when the little sounder on the 
train-wire abruptly -raised its voice, and 
addressed Rafferty. 

“Special 890 wants to know if you 
can’t give him more time on No. 1. He 
can’t reach Rantoul on what he’s got— 
KO”. 

It was Kosciusko Junction. Rafferty 
looked up at the clock. The special had 
pulled into Kosciusko only a few minutes 
behind their schedule time. Mathis was 
a good engineer, and they were making an 
excellent run, considering the weather, 
and the condition of the track. 

“Wait,—I’ll see,” said Rafferty. “CH 
CH—CH—RN—CH—” 

“TCH,” answered Champaign. 
1 running five hours late—CH”. 

“QOK—RN’” returned Rafferty, “to K 
O—Copy 3. Order No. 180 to Spl. 890, 
north, KO. 

“No. One (1) Eng. 1120 will wait at 
Rantoul until three-thirty (3:30) a. m., 
for Special Race-horse train, Eng. 890 
north. Sig). 

F. G. B.” 

Kosciusko Junction repeated the order 
and Rafferty made it complete. 

“Tell him I want him here by three- 
twenty-five, sharp,” said Rafferty. “No. 
1 may be right on the figures, and I don’t 
want him to fall down and block the 
game. Hurry’s the word!” 

He commenced calling Rocky Ford, but 
before the latter could answer, the opera- 
tor at Champaign took the wire ab- 
ruptly, as follows: 

“ To RN—Just got new figures on No. 
1. They will reach Rantoul about 2.45 
—CH.” 

Rafferty frowned savagely. 

“‘That’s only 4 hours and 25 minutes 
late,” snapped he. “This is not good biz! 
I can’t run trains if you don’t give me 


good figures :” 

“We,” began Champaign, but Raf- 
ferty seized the circuit. He called Kosci- 
usko Junction, and ascertained that the 
special had already gone. He began call- 


“No. 


ing Grand Pass, the only night office te- 
tween Kosciusko and Rocky Ford, using 
“9,” the train order signal. 

But the operator at Grand Pass was 
not prompt. Rafferty continued calling 
impatiently for ten minutes or more, be- 
fore he finally broke in with 

“IT G@S—Spl. 890 by 2:22—GS8” 

“FD—FD—RN—9I—FD—FD-—— RN” 
called Rafferty. “FD—FD—RN—9—” 

“RN—RN—RN—WB—” 

It was Ways Bluff, the first station 
north of Rantoul on the Champaign di- 
vision. 

“Get out!” flashed Rafferty furiously. 
“99—-FD—FD—” 

But the operator at Ways Bluff broke 
in again: 

“To RN—WB—I’m holding No.1 here 
cloudburst just below, and water coming 
down river. Run for your liv—” 

That was all—the wire circuit remain- 
ed. open. 

Rafferty bounded to the switch board, 
and applied the ground wire north. It 
closed the circuit, but, before he could 
reach his key, Rocky Ford took the wire 
with: 

“To RN—track washed away south of 
river to bridge-approach, and one span of 
approach gone. Section men trying to—” 

Rafferty flung open his key and started 
to his feet. 

“Everybody get out!” he shouted. “A 
cloudburst at Ways Bluff, and water com- 
ing down the Champaign!” 

But the operators in the telegraph of- 
fices had heard Ways Bluff, and the news 
was already spreading like wild fire. The 
wildest confusion reigned. The clerks 
and other employes, rushed into the hall 
pell-mell. They poured down stairs and 
out of the building. The sound of 
hoarse shouts and warning cries floated 
up indisttinctly from below . 

I had started up to follow the others, 
when I saw that Rafferty had reseated 
himself and was calling Rocky Ford 
frantically. 

“Go on, Callahan!” he cried, seeing me 
pause. “I must tell that fellow at Rocky 
Ford to hold the 890—am afraid to take 
any chances.” 

I grasped the situation at once. The 
track and part of the bridge-approach 
south of the river had been swept away. 
Rantoul itself would soon be under water. 
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The operator at Rocky Ford was inex- 
perienced—Rafferty could not trust him 
te hold the race-horse train without in- 
structions. And unless she was held at 
Rocky Ford she was doomed. 

I sat down, a feeling of shame partly 
banishing my terror. Something was 
wrong—Rocky Ford did not answer. 

“‘For heaven’s sake, see if you can’t get 
him on some other wire!” exclaimed Raf- 
ferty, without pausing. 

Before the words were out of his 
mouth, I was in the telegraph office. But 
it was useless. I could get no induction 
on any wire except No. 16, and Rafferty 
was using that. I returned ‘o the des- 
patchers’ room. 

“FD—FD—RN—9” continued Raf- 
ferty. “FD—FD—RN—9! My God! 
FD—FD——” 

At last: 

“I—FD,” replied Rocky Ford. 

“Hold...” 

A stream of lightning poured into the 
office. The switch-oard was transformed 
into a huge, twisting sheet of flame. There 
was a terrific report, and long, crashing 
roll of thunder. It was as if a cannon 
had suddenly exploded in our midst. 

I staggered back, blinded and deafened, 
mechanically raising one arm to ward off 
the white, intolerable glare. There was 
little need. It had vanished, leaving to- 
tal darkness. That terrible flash had cut 
off the electric light and grounded every 
wire in the office. 

A moment later, while I clung to my 
chair, dazed, a hundred vivid spots danc- 
ing against the blackness before my eyes, 
a hand grasped my shoulder. 

“Come, kid—quick !” 

It was the voice of Rafferty. But I 
could only cling to him stupidly, as I had 
clung to the chair, and he dragged me 
from the room. 

The storm had at length reached its 
climax. The darkness was intense, and 
we could hear the rain without striking 
the building in driving, horizontal sheets. 

We paused in the hall, and Rafferty 
lighted a white signal lantern—two or 
three were kept on hand in case of emer- 
gency. We hurried down to the outer door 
—the cold wind struck upon me sharply, 
and my stupidity vanished. 

We made our way with extreme diffi- 
culty toward the crossing, east of the 


office. It was almost impossible to main- 
tain our footing in the teeth of the gale, 
and we were half-suffocated by the flood- 
ing rain. Fortunately, it slackened 
abruptly. A glimpse of lightning gave 
me a fleeting revelation of the streets, 
filled with a drenched, frightened throng. 
At the crossing, Rafferty broke from my 
clasp. 

“Make for the hill, and you’ll be safe!” 
he shouted. 

He fled down the tracks, through the 
yard. I followed. 

“Where are you going?” I cried. 

“Ga back!” he answered savagely. ‘‘I 
am going to the——” 

The remainder was carried away, but I 
understood. He was going to the yard- 
office—to Nora Burke. 

“For one moment I hesitated. Then, 
in obedience to an impulse stronger even 
than the love of life, I set my teeth and 
tore after him blindly. 

The switch-yard was transformed into 
a shallow pond. All of the tracks were 
partially .submerged, and those nearest 
the river were totally obliterated. The yard 
skirted the Obion, and the lightning 
showed a thin sheet of water curling over 
the levee, as the waves were driven against 
it by the wind. All the lights were ex- 
tinguished except one, which still glim- 
mered—a mere bright blur—through the 
rain. 

We dashed forward, clambering now 
and then over broken freight cars and 
other debris which blockaded the way— 
hurled down by the storm. I ran my best, 
but I could not keep up with Rafferty. He 
ran as I had never seen a man run before 
—as I did not know a man could run. 
We were both hatless and coatless, and 
a few large, scattering hailstones dealt 
us stinging blows. Luckily, the hail 
passed in a few seconds. 

There was not a sign of life anywhere. 
The yard men had fled. We passed one 
of the deserted yard engines, steaming 
faintly. A moment later the little yard 
office was revealed by the lightning, near 
at hand. 

In a second Rafferty was at the door. 
He tried it, but it was locked. He flung 
himself against it desperately. With a 
loud crackling, it gave way, and we en- 
tered. 

At first we could see nothing. Then 




















Rafferty raised the lantern and we saw 
the girl—forgotten by all but himself— 
‘crouching by the desk, her white, fear- 
stricken face turned toward the door. 

As he darted forward, calling her by 
name, she sprung to meet him, with a 
wild ery, and clung about him sobbing 
convulsively. 

Flinging down the lantern, he gathered 
her up, and ran from the office. I caught 
up the lantern—fortunately it was not 
extinguished—and followed. Together we 
half-led, half-carried the.girl around some 
refrigerator cars piled like crushed egg 
shells across the storage tracks, stumbled 
through a wide waste of wreckage, splash: 
ed through a ditch full of racing water 
and paused at the foot of the hill for a 
moment’s rest. 

“We'll soon be safe now,” panted Raf- 
ferty. 

I could hear his heavy breathing. I my- 
self was open mouthed, unable to reply. 
The wind had died down, except for an 
occasional huffie; but the black clouds 
overhead were again closing down, and it 
lightened with merely momentary inter- 
missions. Miss Burke clung to Rafferty, 
and he bent over her, trying vainly to 
shield her from the ceaseless spray of rain. 

Suddenly a long, deep, sad cry, faint 
and far distant, but unmistakable, was 
borne to us from the South. 

Rafferty straightened suddenly. 

“Good God! The special!” he 
claimed. 

His words smote upon the senses of the 
girl, dulled by fear and exposure, like an 
electric shock. She started forward with 
a wail of agony, and then stood wringing 
her hands in helpless despair. 

With the swiftness of the lightning it- 
self, the awful peril of the special race- 
horse train flashed back upon my mind. 
They were trying to reach Rantoul by 
three twenty-five—Mathis had the mighty 
890 on her mettle. If they were not 
stopped by the operator at Rocky Fora— 

IT was aroused by Rafferty. He had 
seized my arm and was pointing to Miss 
Burke. 

“Take care of her, Callahan!” His 
tone was acommand. “I am going back.” 

“Going back! What for?” I cried, 
staring stupidly. 

“That was the 890 at Ford Crossing— 
she must be held at Rocky Ford!” 


ex- 


THE STUFF THAT WAS IN HIM. 
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He caught the lantern from my grasp 
and turned. I laid hold of him in des- 
peration. ; 

“My Lord, Rafferty—it’s too late! 
Even if you got there in time the wires 
are burned out! You shan’t do it—it’s 
death !” 

He shook me off and turned toward the 
draggled, shuddering figure of the girl. 
The incessant lightning revealed his face. 
It was white and worn and beaten, but 
the iron look upon it was not the look of 
one who fails. 

“T’ll manage it,” he said 
Mathias is pulling the 890. 
kid!” 

He was gone. 

I tried to call out words of further 
remonstrance, but something arose in my 
throat and choked me. The knowledge 
of his purpose overwhelmed me. He was 
staking his life on the mere chance that 
Rocky Ford might not hold the special. 
He was measuring his strength against 
that of the destroyer, which, hemmed by 
the hills, was rushing down the Cham- 
paign. And, whether the unequal race 
was won or lost, I knew that death waited 
surely for Despatcher Rafferty at the end. 

I strained my eyes after him until the 
spark of the lantern disappeared. Pres- 
ently it flashed out again like a star, only 
to pass out of sight, and I saw it no more. 

The sobs of the girl recalled me to my- 
self, and I remembered that I was ex- 
posing her to useless danger. 

“Come! We must hurry!” I cried. She 
turned obediently, and passing my arm 
around her, I hurried her up the steep 
incline. 

The ground was a mere sponge-—the 
yeliow mud inches deep. Our feet slid 
in the slippery mire, and our ascent soon 
degenerated into a desperate scramble. 
But we struggled on until we reached a 
small hollow more than half way up the 
Jong slope, partially sheltered by a clump 
of tossing, beaten trees. 

We stopped here. Miss Burke sank 
upon the ground, panting from the ardu- 
ous climb, and weeping convulsively. 

As for me, I forgot everything but the 
queer, silent man, for whom until that 
night I did not dream that I cherished any 
particular affection. I groaned aloud, 
and flung myself down beside the girl, 
sehbing outright like the boy I was. 


grimly. 
Good-bye, 
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It seemed an age that we two sat. there, 
sobbing in company; but not many min- 
utes covered the time from the moment 
when Rafferty left us until the final catas- 
trophe. 

A deep, swelling roar, like the uprising 
of a strong wind, struck upon my ears. 
I was on my feet—my heart leaped to 
my throat with one great, suffocating 
bound. I gazed down the murky length 
of the Champaign, rendered plainly visi- 

_ble by the ceaseless glare from overhead. 

The sound grew momentarily louder, 
more appalling in volume. There was a 
confused, shrieking noise, intermingled 
like the onrush of resistless waters. Then 
1 distinguished what seemed to be a black, 
wavering line, far down the river. A 
minute later, a wall of water, widening 
as it came, shot down the Champaign, 
and swept into Obion river, carrying 
everything before it. 

Some black blotches that were wreckage 
appeared upon the surface of the swiftly 
ebbing lake below. Well, Rantoul was 


deserted, with the exception of one grim; 


white-faced man, who ran a race with 
death that night and was victorious; wh», 
to shield the life of his rival, flung away 
his own like a handful of waste. 


For that night, Despatcher Rafferty 
achieved the impossible. How he effected 
a wire circuit, we did not know—we shall 
never know. 

What we do know is, that at three-four, 
the operator at Rocky Ford heard the 
dumb-sounder on the No. 16 wire tick 
faintly. 

He adjusted hastily. It was Rantoul 
calling his office, and he responded quick- 
ly: “Special by you?” clicked the 
sounder. 

“Coming,” replied Rocky Ford. 

“Take this quick—make 7 copies,” 
came the swift command. “Order No. 
181 to Operator FD, & Special 890, north. 
Order No. 180 is annulled. Hold all 


north-hound trains. 
(Sig.) F. G. B. 


The operator repeated the order rapidly, 
gave his signature and waited for it to be 
made complete. 

“Complete 3:08 a. m—J. W.” 

The sounder stopped abruptly. 
there came a few unintelligible 
made by no earthly hand, and then— 
silence. Death had written an eternal 
“complete” to the life of Despatcher Raf- 
fertv. The Great Superintendent had 
called him in. 


Then 
clicks, 





lniypocrisy 


BY SAMUEL G. HOFFENSTEIN 


How many a fane with Orient splendor crown’d 
Its proud, marmorean beauty rears on high! 
Sweet, sculptur’d shell of incense and sweet sound, 
And sensuous ease, and gorgeous luxury— 
What carven pride and flaunted pageantry! 
As’t were the magic triumph of a dream, 
Or charmed haunt of enfin revelry 
Ensconced in the midnight moon’s pale gleam! 


Aye, these are glorious to the ravish’d sight, 

These lairs of vice, and their gold-garnished brood— 
And Pomp can blind the eye of Virtue well; 

But let them revel in their transient might— 
They cannot stay Death’s ruthless, rushing flood, 

Or cheat the quenchless, fiery thirst of hell. 











In Dagh. 


reed from the 


BY FELIX 


HINGS did look bad now certainly. 

When we had come into the capital, 

with the cordon of Turkish soldiery 
sent out to do honor to one who bore let- 
ters from that beloved of the Padi-shah, 
the Turkish ambassador to Washington, 
and the infantry had lined up either side 
of the way that leads to the door of the 
Pashalik walls, we felt we had entered 
some bit of Arabian Nights country, 
where genii might come on touching some 
talisman, and houris danced to castanets, 
and the fig and the pomegranate would 
drop at our feet. ‘Out there in the ba- 
zaars the pomegranates were to be had, 
and figs likewise, and the houris did dance 
for the populace in the little theatre they 
had established up near _ the gilded 
Mosque—but as for talismans, it did 
seem as though we needed one badly. 


Despot of Dagh 


J. KOCH 


The Despot of Dagh was feeling his 
oats, to quote an Americanism. 

One of the most powerful vassals of 
the Sultan, practically absolute in his ex- 
tensive domains, he had conceived the 
brilliant idea that some day Dagh should 
stand out alone on the map, without the 
color being blended with that of Tur- 
key. To do this, however, meant just a 
few more troops and money than the Des- 
pot had. 

So when Miss Stone was captured in 
his neighbor prince’s estate of Bulgaria, 
and he saw how easily Uncle Sam paid 
hush-money and ransom and how com- 
pletely the Macedonian Committee suc- 
ceeded in convincing the world that the 
‘Sultan was not a fit ruler for that region, 
—since the lives of foreigners were not 
safe, he was resolved that—let any Ameri- 
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can come to Dagh and he would soon be 
an absolute monarch. 

The only flaw in the plan was that 
Americans and Englishmen do not make 
a point of coming to Dagh. The people are 
yeoman peasants, who raise wheat and 
hemp, and some Turkish maize, a few 
sheep, and some of them horses. 

These, after the tax-gatherers have 
taken a tenth for the Despot, and a third 
more, from the Christians, because 
they cannot serve in the army, and a 
goodly squeeze for themselves, are then 
taken by said peasants, in the one case, 
on the sides of their burrows, in long car- 
avans, (as safeguards against the high- 
way-men,) and, in the other, in hugh 
combined flocks, to the same end, and 
driven to the nearest town. 

There some wealthy pasha corners the 
market, buys them up and, after seeing 
‘to it that the Despot gets liberal gifts, 
and ‘that his spies too, are quite well ap- 
peased, sells where and when he will. 

So you see, there is no cause for vis- 
itors. 

Yon are altogether in too great dan- 
ger to make tourist travel pleasant. The 
mountains are  beautiful—but yon 
see the same in the Alleghanies. The vil- 
lages are picturesque, but if you want 
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Oriental pictures, you get them in Bos- 
nia in safety. And, as for an American 
commercial invasion, goodness knows, 
fashions haven’t changed since the battle 
of Anslem, and the peasant wouldn’t buy 
if he could, which he can’t. 

As to missionaries, they, too, didn’t 
stir so far into the back country, and 
it would be only some correspondent who 
ever dipped into Degh. 

When he did come, the orders had long 
stood on file, his coming should not be 
interrupted. 

Then when he was safely within the 
pashalik, the soldiers which the neighbor- 
ine Vali, or province governor, had sent 
as his escort. should be ordered home with 
excuse that the Despot wished to do the 
honors himself and would provide an es- 
eort of his own on the return. 

The very earliest night thereafter would 
find a letter thrown into the office of the 
American minister at Belgrad, (this is 
the nearest point where we hold diplo- 
matic relations), that an American had 
trespassed on some religious ground and 
was held prisoner by the Despot of Wagh. 

Nothing would be accepted short of ab- 
solute freedom from Turkey and immun- 
ity from arrest. 

Didn’t it sound easy and nice, though? 


























Courtiers. 


Dagh, the capital of Dagh, lies in a 


secluded valley, densely forested and 
reached by a single trail. That trail was 
commanded by heavy cannon, and could 
hold huge armies at bay. 

When the Sultan sent his forces to or- 
der his vassal to chey, the vassal would 
simply say: “One foot further and the 
American will be put to death.” 

That would bring on what he wished. 

So, when, the next morning we wished 
to leave our bed chamber, not having 
rested particularly well on the divan that 
night, thé sentry outside the leather por- 
tiere blocked our way. 

“You cannot pass,” he said in Turk- 
ish, “these are my orders.” 

Thinking it some local etiquette, that 
one might not.leave the room until called 
for, I sat down at the window to fill out 
my journal.. 

By and by a liveried servant entered 
with the usual trays of Turkish coffee, in 
a beaker, sugar and hot water to dilute. 
This, and the soft, grey unleavened bread 
of which one becomes so fond, and the 
-eandied figs. That was my breakfast. 


The sun was rising higher and higher, 
it must be ten by our time. Turkish 
time is different, there are twelve hours 
from sun-up to sun-set, varying accord- 
ing to season. 

I had come to Dagh to go through their 
ceremonials, but I did not like this delay. 
More than that, the window looked down 
into an enwalled court where there was 
only a scullion, lazily washing the dishes 
from some previous banquet, careless 
whether the coating of lamb-fat, in which 
all things are cooked, adhered or not. 

Then, by and by, there were foot-steps. 

The sentinel put hand to mouth, eyes 
and brow and came to salute. 

A higher officer in navy blue uniform, 
contrasting strangely with the thread- 
bare brown of the private, entered. 

He greeted in French, the official lan- 
guage of south Europe. 

“His Excellency, the Despot, bids you 
good day, and desires to state that he 
wishes you personally, no harm.” 

The way the man said it showed he 
was of good breeding, probably some 
wealthy aga’s son, who had gone through 








A bridge. 


the mens’ schools at Salonica, and later 
Constantinople. 

“Certain circumstances, however, have 
arisen, of which I am not permitted to 
tell you, which causes him to be forced 
to take you a prisoner. 

“So long as you comply with his will, 
and your friends do your bidding, he bids 
me assure you you will suffer no ill. If, 
however, that is not done, you will surely 
be put to death—for to release you 
would then set a precedent, and, there- 
after any attempt of the sort would be 
scoffed at.” 

Familiar with the Stone episode, I[ 
knew too well what he meant. 

The only question in my mind was, 
what the ransom would be. 

We calculated on that chance when we 
arranged with the newspapers sending us, 
—it was simply a business proposition. 
If we were captured, held, say a week, 
released, it might come dear, but it would 
put such a premium on our letters, that 
people would buy papers who never did 
before, and later, when it came to book 
publication,—well, they saw their way 
clear to reap a fortune. 

Only, of course, it wouldn’t do to let 
him know this. Furthermore, we re- 
called how Miss Stone had been dragged 
through the very mountains which we had 





crossed by burro, and the prospect was not 


overly delightful for us to contem- 
plate. 

So we put on an air of consternation, 
simulated innocence, and asked what he 
meant. 

“The Despot, my master, is badly treat- 
ed by the Sultan, he will have his revenge. 
Were he well treated he would not need 
to do this. 

“You are a college man?’ 

I nodded assent. 

“You took la logique?” (logic). 

Again I answered affirmatively. 

“Then you see the argument. Were 
Turkey well goverened, the local govern- 
ors would not need to make foreigners 
suffer, to avenge their own wrongs. But 
Turkey is not well governed, and so they 
do this. What happens to you may hap- 
pen to any American citizen, any foreigner 
coming here. 

“You see the reasoning ?” 

“Perfectly.” 

He was quiet, sauve, unimpassioned, 
as are all Turkish officials, courteous 
throughout. 

“Now then you, personally, have no in- 
terest in ‘Turkey except as a traveler. 
What matters it to you if we are a number 
of small states, instead of this unwieldly 
ane ?” 











FREED FROM THE DESPOT OF DAGH. 


I had to admit none, as he awaited my 
answer.- 

“Europe, however, will not help us to 
this. Not because she does not see how 
badly we suffer, but.-because each state 
of Europe is waiting to swallow us up. 
And all are so jealous of the others and 
so sure they will each get the whole, they 
will do nothing. 

“Your country, however, would not 
care. We would get fair treatment. 
What is more, we know how powerful 
your navy is, and could be made. So, 
just a threat from you would do us as 
well as would actual war. And threats 
cost a government nothing, but the price 
of cabling, which the grateful Despot 
would certainly repay.” 

I followed him closely. 

I was dealing with one of those subtie 
Oriental diplomats, of whom I had read 
and heard. 

“Very well—” 

He tendered me a cigarette, adding he 
didn’t suppose that I cared for a hook- 
ah. 

“Now then; here you are, absolutely in 
our clutches. Escape is impossible. The 
only way into the capital is that pass lead- 
ing off and in through the canyon, and 
through it an army must come single file. 


Those mountains are well defended, look, 
and you will see the cannon here and 
there.” 

He pointed some out from the window. 

“You haven’t but one life to lose. Why 
lose it, to gain nothing? Write your gov- 
ernment what we demand. That it force 
Turkey to. give up Dagh, since its mis- 
government is such that an American 
cannot travel without molestation. This, 
and to insure the Despot immunity. 

“Or, if you prefer, write it to force 
Turkey to give up Dagh and pay your 
ransom, which we set at the original one 
of Miss Stone—two hundred of your dol- 
lars, payable in gold. 

“Otherwise—” and he drew his finger 
across his throat, indicating the bow- 
string. 

And from his tone I knew he meant it. 

“Supposing, however, the United States 
government does not do what you ask. 
Am I to die—for no fault of my own?” 

The Moslem in him sprang to his Ko- 
ran. 

“Tf Allah wills you to die, you may die 
this instant, though every physician in 
the world be about you. If Allah wills 
you te live, not the Sultan of Sultans 
can cause your death.” 

It was uncontrovertible, and _ besides, 





The Despot’s band. 
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arguments of theology are useless and 
dangerous. 

I asked an hour to think it over. 

“There is nothing to be thought over. 
You write your government, and tell 
them what we demand. Add that if they 
refuse, the penalty is your death.” 

“Come; here is paper and ink.” 

A soldier stood, noiselessly, just out- 
side the portiere. 

He entered and handed the little ink- 
horn with the purple inks, the salt cel- 
lar filled with sand to strew over, by way 
of blotter, and then filter back in the cup, 
and the thin Turkish paper. 

There was nothing to do but write— 
and I did. 

It would take two days by fleet courier 
to carry that letter out of Dagh, up 
through Rila and then Dupnitza, where 
Sandansky, who had planned the Stone 
capture lives, to Radomir—which was the 
point of railway connection. Then it 
would take another day to get to Sofia 
and on to the heart of Balkans railway 
transportation, and still another to Bel- 
grade. In other words between five and 
six days each way was the fastest pos- 
sible travel. 

The answer would come a bit faster, 
since from Belgrade they could wire that 
to Sofia, thence to Dupnitza, where the 
telegraph ended, and couriers, riding day 
and night, could come in two days later. 








But. short of twelve days or two weeks, 
there was no hope of action. 

Meantime, like an ox fattened for the 
slaughter, I lived on the best of the land. 

And evenings the Turkish official came 
to keep me company. 

Time and again he begged me to know 
that he was simply carrying out the will 
of his master, and trusted I bore him no 
hatred. He must be sure of spies at 
the walls himself. 

We grew fast friends, and he told of 
Turkish rites and customs, while I filled 
him with the wonders of America. 

Then on the eighth day there seemed 
pandemonium let loose at Dagh. 

Contrary to all expectations, the Turk- 
ish army—not the vassal troops from 
here,—were pouring down the mountain 
sides, hundreds and hundreds strong. 

The Despot’s sentries, on the routes had 
been murdered in the night, the guns on 
the mountain sides had been suddenly 
spiked, and made useless. 

The Despot of Dagh feared for his life, 
for the Sultan shows little mercy. 

The passes were closed to him, there 
was no hope of escape. 

Still, he would be revenged. 

He suspected that some one had played 
spy, and sent the news to his arch enemy, 
the Governor of the next Turkish satrapy, 
who had sent it on to the Grand Vizier. 

I must die! 





& 


Natives. 




















Despot of Dagh. 


Breathless my friend, the officer rushed 
into my room. 

“Come! Come! For your life, and 
be brave. They will kill you otherwise.” 

We passed through endless passage- 
ways, that led ever toward the earth. 

Suddenly we began to ascend and 
reached a flight of winding stairs. 

“Run, fast, fast as you can,” he called. 

“Hurry, hurry! !” 

And we ran. 

Upward! Upward! Upward! 

At last we were on a narrow platform 
over-looking all Dagh. 

Just, beneath were the city walls, with. 
the ‘sentinels. 

i They saw us on these battlements, but 
by the blue they knew a Superior officer, 
cane to rest and saluted. 

Then he pushed me in a chair. 

“T am your frien@—” he hurriedly 
whispered. “If worsteomes to woist, do 
not forget me. It was I who summoned 


the Sultan’s troops, for. I do not love the 
Despot. 
cousin. 


He stole the throne from my 









“You will be in safety in another mo- 
ment.” 

He put me back in the chair, bade me 
hold for my life and turned a lever. 

As from a catapult I was shot into air. 

Off, off, off,—by some wonderful spring 


the chair was released. High into air, 
on parabolic curve, never once turning 
over, however. Then suddenly, there rose 
from the’ back of the’chair, a bag, as of 
some huge balloon, that inflated itself 
from the suction of our passage. It had 
been calculated with nicety, and its power 
to hold up in air was just a bit less than 
the pull of gravity. So the descent grew 
easy and I reached the earth with justi 


"the slightest bounce. 


Of course the soldiers on the ramparts 
saw us, and at first they might have shot. 

But they had had orders;*years before, 
under penalty of death to themselves and 
their families, to fartherest extremes,— 
and this a death by the noose, where the 
Moslem believes the soul cannot escape 
from the body, and so must perish with 
it,—no one was ever to interfere with 











The homes. 


what was flung from that tower. 
I landed far outside the walls of Dagh, 


and in a nest of badly scared Turkish sol- 
diers. 

I was their prisoner instantly. 

They led me to the colonel and I told 
my story. 

They might have given up the siege, 
then and there,—so far as the Sultan 
cared. 

But the Sultan had promised the post 
of the Despot of Dagh to whoever 
brought him the head of its present in- 
cumbent. So the siege went merrily on. 





I, however, did not stay to witness it. 
The soldiers were but too eager to claim 
the reward for my release, to permit me to 
tarry. 

Months later I heard from my friend, 
the officer in Dagh. Through the pres- 
sure brought to bear by the American 
embassy he had been promoted. He was 
the satrap of a province in Asia Minor, 
and extended an invitation to visit his 
court. 

Some day, perhaps I will go. But [ 
shall take good care of chairs that prove 
catapults, while there. 





The guard. 














Fame Turned Flirt 


BY F. G. MARTIN 


FONT comb heard how old Sim New- 


comb just missed breaking in- 
to the Hall of Fame, did you?” 

The speaker was Captain Winslow, for 
forty years master of a steamboat on the 
Tennessee River. 

Despite his seventy years and frosted 
hair the Captain was no abandoned hulk. 
The fire of youth was still in his eye and 
the snap of virility in his genial voice. 
He knew, like a schoolboy his geography, 
every bend and depth and shallow of his 
river, from Chattanooga to Ohio. Be- 
sides he was a capital story-teller. The 
Captain re-filled his pipe as he put the 
question, a premonitory symptom of a 
good story coming. 

“No, I never heard about it,” I re- 
plied. “Let’s have the story.” 


Captain Winslow sat back at his ease 


and the narrative flowed as smoothly as 
the current of a meadow brook. 

“It was back in ’63, just when the civil 
war was hottest in these parts. I reckon 
those were not halcyon days for the peo- 
ple in the little burg of Chattanooga. 
Rebs and Yanks were playing battledore 
and shuttlecock with the town. There’s 
many an old house standing there yet ven- 
tilated by cannon balls in those days. 
Well, I was in my prime then and was 
captain of the Hiwassee, making two trips 
a week between Chattanooga and Bridge- 
port, Alabama. 

“But to get down to Sim Newcomb. 
Sim was a young man then, a strapping, 
well-built, athletic piece of flesh. No- 
body about Chattanooga ever knew his 
pedigree. Mrs. Grundy had it that he 
was a professor in some college down in 
Georgia and, becoming crossed in love, 
he soured on life and decided to turn 
his back on the world and go it alone 
in the woods and mountains. 

So he came up to Sand Mbuntain, 
built himself a rude hut and made com- 
panions of the birds and squirrels. 

“Well, along in the fall of 63 things 
were getting pretty lively at Chattanooga. 


A band of ‘Fighting Joe’ Hooker’s men, 
sweeping up the Wauhatchie Valley one 
afternoon, passed close to Sim Newcomb’s 
retreat. Sim got scared up. He feared 
Hooker’s men would take him for a sharp- 
shooter or guerilla. Without bag or 
baggage, he put out as fast as his legs 
would carry him. Rushing down the 
Tennessee river, out of breath, quicker - 
than you could say Jack Robinson he 
jumped into a small skiff which lay under 
some willows. Without stopping to con- 
sider that he knew nothing about rowing, 
he shot out into the river. 

“Now, the Tennessee is wild and 
ungovernable at that place as one of these 
untamed East Tennessee mountain gals. 
The water falls seventeen feet to the mile 
and is so swift it makes the hair of every 
river man who plies this stream, stand 
on end. 

“A mile below where Sim Newcomb 
started across, the river breaks through 
the mountains. ‘The water has cut a way 
through solid rock, and the south side 
shoots down like a mill-race and, strik- 
ing the wall of rock, veers off in a sharp 
bend. It is worth a man’s life to go in 
there in a light boat. 

“Before he had calmed down from his 
scare Sim had drifted into this swift 
descent. He got his bearings too late to 
save himself. He was whirled along like 
a straw on a flood, helpless even to 
steer the skiff away from jagged rocks. 


_Ninety-nine chances in a hundred he 


would hit the mountain side and go to 
Davy Jones’ locker in a jiffy. 

“Sure enough, the skiff, like a scared 
bird, fairly flew into the mountain side 
where the water turns. Sim was knocked 
unconscious and fell sprawling into the 
bottom of the skiff. 

“How long it was before he came to 
his senses Sim never could figure out. 
He’s told me about it many a time. When 
reason came back to him it was gloomy 
and dark about him, and the air was 
damp and stifling. He tried to remem- 
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ber where he was and how he got there. 
I reckon he felt something like Rip Van 
Winkle when he woke from his twenty 
years’ sleep. 

“Sim sat up and peered about. 
Through the midnight blackness shot a 
little gleam of light. It seemed to him 
a long way off. Groping about he found 
he was on solid earth on the edge of a 
pool or lake of water. He then recalled 
his perilous experience in the skiff. At 
the thought of his situation he shook with 
fright, like a darkey with the ague. He 
was in a great cave. The country about 
Chattanooga is honey-combed with them. 
But how he got in the cavern is what puz- 
* gled Sim. 

“Feeling his way along, he went toward 
the little stream of light. He found that 
it trickled through a narrow aperture in 
the rocky wall. And there lay the skiff 
on the subterranean lake. - 

A little exploring cleared up the whole 
situation to Sim. After the skiff struck 
the rocky river bank and he had conscious- 
ness beat out of him, the skiff evidently 
had drifted swiftly on, hugging the moun- 
tain wall until coming to this opening. 
The water poured into this hole in a small 
stream, and the skiff was catapulted by the 
swift river current right into this cave, 
and, lighting on the lake in the cave, it 
sped across to the opposite side and 
dumped the unconscious Sim on the bank. 
Here is where he fovnd himself when rea- 
son returned. 

“Well, Sim thanked the Lord for sav- 
ing his life, and started to find his way 
out. Robinson Crusoe had his troubles, 
but Sim soon found he could give point- 
ers to that worthy adventurer. 

“That cave simply had no beginning 
and no end. It proved to be a circular 
basin with no outlet except the small open- 
ing through which Sim had so unceremo- 
niously entered. 

“This underground Crusoe explored the 
cavern, groping through the slime, keep- 
ing close to the wall and picking every step 
of the way. He could see nothing, and 
the solitude was maddening. 

“After walking, he judged, two miles, 
Sim came back again to the aperture. This 
narrow hole, then, was his only hope of 
escape. That hope hung by a hair, for 
the opening was ten feet above the floor 
of the cave, and the rushing current out- 
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side made him a helpless prisoner. 

“But Sim was game. He would give 
Death a merry race. The big lake was 
swarming with fish, and the dank walls 
and bottom of the cave were covered with 
some kind of edible fungus. On raw fish 
and this fungus, Sim kept soul and body 
together, but it was no Delmonico fare, 
you will agree. 

“Sim was of an inventive turn, and 
how to get into communication with the 
outside world now tested his talent in that 
line. The only hope, he decided, would 
be some means of hailing a passing steam- 
boat. There was not one chance in ten 
thousand for him to do that. To succeed 
would spell rescue. To fail meant death 
in its most doleful form, far beyond 
knowledge of any human being. Sim had 
elected to be a hermit, but he was not quite 
ready to shuffle off this mortal coil. 

“How long he could live in this damp 
and vitiated air on raw food was another 
problem. Sim knew a deal about science, 
and the discoveries relating to the proper- 
ties of minerals. He began to experiment 
in the hope of finding some substance that 
would strike a light and throw his distress 
signal to the outer world. 

‘While striking stones together this 
way, suddenly there came a flash and a 
brilliant glare of light shot past him. 
Startled, Sim turned his face to the wall, 
and there, against the slime, stood a liv- 
ing image of himself, as if the very air 
had been fused by volcanic heat. Every 
feature was perfect, and it stood out in 
such relief, it looked so like a live man, 
it struck terror to Sim, and, turning, he 
fled from it, quivering like an aspen leaf. 
Not until he was on the opposite side of 
the lake did he dare look back. There stood 
that model of Sim silhouetted apparently 
in living flame against the cavernous wall. 

“Sim was sick with fright. He became 
as nauseous as a land-lubber at sea, his 
knees smote together and he sank to the 
ground. ‘That figure fascinated him. He 
began to doubt his senses. Was his mind 
off tack, he wondered? Or was he killed 
in the skiff accident on the river, and was 
this an ante-chamber of Inferno, and was 
his Satanic Majesty ushering him into tor- 
ment by easy stages? 

“Gradually the figure faded away, and 
with it Sim’s fright. Then his thoughts 
turned to the cause of this hair-raising 
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FAME TURNED FLIRT. 1 


apparition. Plainly it was in the pulpy 
substance which he still held in his hand 
—for he had struck a flinty rock against 
this substance. 

“Was it possible, he mused, that he had 
discovered some new mineral or element 
with strange, almost supernatural proper- 
ties, which would not only be the means 
of his rescue, but make him famous as its 
discoverer as well ? 

“Again and again Sim struck that pre- 
cious substance, and ¢ach time flashed 
forth a counterfeit of himself so strikingly 
life-like that he recoiled lest the phantom 
figure move toward him and speak. 

“Sim now worked out a plan to escape 
from this living tomb. The plan hung on 
scanty support, you must admit. But, 
treasuring that bit in his hand like a 
precious gem, he stationed himself at a 
point near the opening into the cave and 
began throwing these spooky pictures of 
himself into the outer air. 

“His eye could command a small stretch 
out over the river, and he kept it riveted 
on that stretch, day after day, hoping 
against hope that a boat would pass with- 
in the range of his vision, and by: flashing 
out a living likeness of himself to the boat 
he could pave the way for his discovery 
and rescue. 

“Late one afternoon, several months af- 
ter Sim Newcomb had disappeared from 
his mountain hut, I was coming up 
through the mountains with the Hiwassee. 
The water was low, and the pilot kept in 
closer than usual to the south wall. 1 was 
on the hurricane deck, looking at some 
ferns growing on the steep, rocky bank. 
Quick as a wink, out of the solid rock a 
long, luminous stream of light, like a 
comet’s tail, gleamed. 

“T looked down to the water’s edge, and 
there for the first time noticed a narrow 
opening into the rock. I thought strange 
of the mysterious light, but as we were 
nearing our landing place, it passed from 
my mind. 

“We were at the Market-street wharf, 
Chattanooga, and the darkies were carry- 
ing barrels and boxes across the gang 
plank, when all at once I was startled by a 
negro deck-hand rushing into the cabin, 
his whole body a-tremble—the worsi- 
scared darkey I ever saw. 

“‘For heaven’s sake, what is the mat- 
ter, Jim?’ I asked. 


““Cap’n,’ came from between his chat- 
tering teeth, ‘dere’s han’ts on dis boat. I 
wants my pay. I done tired of dis work 
anyway.’ 

‘Now, what bad whisky have you been 
guzzling?’ I exclaimed in impatience. 

“‘Cap’n, I done tole you dere’s han’ts 
on dis boat. Jes’ you come and see.’ 

“TY followed the negro to the gang- 
plank and he pointed to the side of the 
boat. Just above the water line, in the 
gathering darkness, was the perfect outline 
of a man, looking as if it had been burned 
right into the wood, and as if the fire was 
still burning. Every feature was there as 
plain as day. The hair was disheveled, 
the cheeks sunken, the eyes wild and ap- 
pealing, and the whole ghostly figure had 
the appearance of a living man in the 
most abject distress. It looked weird and 
uncanny, and yet so life-like that I invol- 
untarily expected the ‘han’t’ to walk across 
the water and oven conversation with me. 
1 tell you I was as scared as any darkey 
about me—they had all run like stampeded 
cattle from the boat. 

“T reckon old Belshazzer and his lords 
were not more worked up over that spectre 
handwriting on the wall than was I, and 
mv darkies, at that ghostly picture. 

“‘T reckon dis is no place for me!’ 
yelled one of the negroes, and away went 
the whole pack of them, pell-mell up the 
bank. 

“T, too, shuffled up to the office on dou- 
ble-quick. There was nobody there. I 
went on home. Try as I would, I could 
not shake off that phaniom picture. Its 
clammy hands, beckoning in pitiful ap- 
peal, haunted me all night. The next 
morning I was nervous and could not eat. 
I hurried to the office. I found Mr. An- 
drews, the manager, in a great rage. 

“Winslow, why in thunder ain’t you 
unloading that boat?’ 

“T had to invent an excuse. 

“‘Came in too late last night, and I 
overslept this morning. I reckon the dar- 
kies are at work down there now.’ 

“ ‘Well, I reckon they ain’t,’ grumbled 
Mr. Andrews, ‘and that’s what makes me 
sore. There’s not a living darkey down 
there.’ 

“I pretended surprise and anger and 
started out to find my crew. Not a 


mother’s son could I find. Coming across 
some negroes on the street, I tried to hire 















them to unload the boat, but they would 
not go ivr love or money. I found my dar- 
kies had filled the town with the story of 
the ‘han’t.’ 

“The situation was very vexatious to 
Mr. Andrews. Merchants were clamoring 
for their goods, but nobody could be found 
to unload the boat. 

“T told Mr. Andrews the ghost story, 
and made light of it, not owning up thai I 
had seen it, and was as badly scared as the 
negroes. Then I told him about the flash 
I had seen coming from the rocky shore in 
the mountains. 

“ “There’s the place to solve the mystery 
— if there is a mystery,’ I ventured to sug- 
gest. 

“Mr. Andrews scoffed and fumed, but 
as we could not hope to get a negro to 
work on that boat again until it was given 
a clean bill that there were no ‘han’ts’ 
aboard, he finally consented to take a 
party to the spot where I had seen the 
mysterious flashing and investigate. 

“T went to pilot the party. In a small 
tug we picked our way close up to the 
opening. As we passed alongside it, out 
came another ilash, just as I had seen it 
from the Hiwassee, and there, on the 
side of the tug was another picture of the 
same distressed, apvealing figure, but 
dim in the daylight. The party all saw it 
and even skeptical Mr. Andrews bit his 
lip in perplexity. 

“*T reckon we’ll have to hunt down this 
spook and put out his searchlight, if we 
ever get a darkey to nass here again,’ he 
sajd. ‘Let’s trv to get in there.’ 

“Easier said than done. Material had 
to be brought, piles driven and the water 
diverted, then with dynamite we blasted 
out a larger opening and entered the 
cave. 

“The sight that met our eyes gives me 
‘the creeps to this day. There stood a fig- 
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ure—human, apparition or goblin we 
could not make out—emaciated, with its 
profile to us, and mechanically striking 
its hands together, at each stroke throw- 
ing out that luminous trail of light which 
made such unearthly snap-shots. 

“We shouted to him—or it. Turning, 
the figure faced us, glanced at the open- 
ing we had enlarged, and—fell in a 
swoon. 

“That settled it; this was a man. Nei- 
ther ghosts nor goblins faint. 

“We gathered up this creature, his face 
pallid and pasty, his hair damp and mat- 
ted and white as a snowball, and his body 
so thin and gaunt he seemed a model for 
4 statue of Hunger. His left hand 
clutched a small particle of earth or stone, 
which, I noted, fell to the ground as we 
carried him to daylight and the tug. 

* * * ‘* 


“IT met Sim Newcomb, bent and feeble 
with age, in the streets of Chattanooga a 
few days ago. 

“ ‘Winslow,’ he said, ‘do you know the 
keenest disappointment of my life has 
been the fact that I lost that little parti- 
cle I had clutched in my left hand when 
you found me in that cave. I would have 
ranked with Edison and Marconi to-day 
if [ had not fainted then from weakness 
and excitement. 

“Do you know what it was that threw 
out that life-line for me—that saved my 
life by throwing those ghostly pictures? 
I am sure it was radium, in more perfect 
form than yet discovered. I know that I 
just missed fame and fortune by fainting 
at the wrong time. Fame turned flirt, led 
me to the point of embracing—then jilted 
me.’ 

“This,” said Captain Winslow, knock- 
ing the ashes from his pipe, “is how old 
Sim Newcomb came within an ace of 
breaking into the Hall of Fame.” 
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Fighting A Forty-Pound Weaktfish 


BY F. L. HARDING 


it was disgustingly early to be out 

and afield. As red dawn began to 
tint the grey horizon, I was telling my 
grievance to a sordidly sympathetic boat- 
man. How two years before my line had 
been wet daily for four unbroken months 
in pursuit of a rare species of fish known 
to Southern California only-—and was 
granted never a nibble. How, too, I had 
planned, explored, experimented, prayed 
and finally cursed my luck when depart- 
ing in defeat. 

The elusive quarry was a sort of weak- 
fish, much like we Eastern chaps round 
up in Jersey waters. But this odd fellow 
had forgotten to stop growing when he 
properly should have, according to Jersey 
standards. He often scaled a half-hun- 


FX any other purpose than fishing, 


dred-weight—all grit, muscle and devilish 


temper. 

I wanted one as a child wants the moon 
—and my chances of success seemed about 
equally promising. 

The fish were erratic, capricious, with 
a chronic reserve of manner that froze 
the warmest overtures of well-disposed an- 
glers. They spurned a juicy bait on prin- 
ciple, except at dawn or early twilight, 
when a wayward member of the tribe 
would at times fall from grace. “T'was a 
haleyon day when the good rod felt the 
steel on their onslaught and the.. tussle 
was invariably heroic. 

My launch captain had somehow drifted 
West with the proverbial “course of em- 
pire,” from Yorkshire, bringing his un- 
der-done speech with him. On hearing 
my tribulations, he shook his grizled head 
resignedly, impaling a fresh, still-living 
sardine upon mv hook. He glanced 
around at the Catalina hills as though 
seeking consolation within their tawny 
heights. He threw the bait over and fast- 
ened his keen eyes upon me. They were 
the kind of eyes that go right through you 
and button up the back. 

“Aye, lad, thee has fared ill, thee has. 
This bein’ early April, like as not a bonny 


‘stragglers is in already. 


stretch o’ weather will bring ’em around. 
Thee’ll be fair amongst ’em an’ I canna 
bethink as thee’ll miss the bleedin’ beg- 
gars again.” 

I exhorted him to do his utmost. ‘“Make 
good, Jerry, old man; cut out the pre- 
liminaries—get busy.” 

“Aye, lad, that’s so. Mayhap a few 

Yon sends a 
sprinklin’ of scouts afore the crowd 
shoves aroun’ the island.” That sounded 
good to me, and that shadowy attribute 
that “springs eternal in the human breast” 
began to look up a little. 

The spring at Catalina is the “spring- 
iest” weather one ever lived in—it makes 
the sober citizen feel like standing on tip- 
toes, shouting. The air felt like wine to 
the lungs, the water, sky, mountains, were 
fresh and clean as though the creation of 
the world had just been finished. In the 
exquisite half-moon bay we were alone. 
the other anglers were bustling about the 
beach in the grey haze of daybreak, pre- 
paring for the day’s sport. 

Leaning over the boat-side, I could, 
from my seat in the stern, see a lively 
army of sardines darting and shooting 
about in pale green water, transparent as 
plate-glass to a depth of thirty feet. Now 
a seal or a diving shag would suddenly 
cut a wide path through the panic-stricken 
ranks. At once, they re-assembled, to 
continue their frantic, futile game. 

While thus idling, my reel gave tongue. 
Instant as this had been, a premonitary 
tremor of the sensitive rod had antici- 
pated it. Bracing myself involuntarily, I 
struck back while recovering my position, 
and then braked down upon the whirling 
core of line in the reel with the leather 
thumb-pad. The Cuttyhunk streamed ir- 
resistibly out upon the arched rod, a gray 
live-wire whipping viciously through the 
guides. It dipped down like an arrow— 
yards and yards of it—into that innocent 
face of the bay beneath which a mighty 
animal had been electrified to desperation 
by a stinging fire in its cheek. 








The battle was on! Expecting the cus- 
tomary tactics of a Yellowtail, I settled 
back for a royal tugging match, a long 
contest of give and take, with ‘little fancy 
work or trimmings. 

But this clever fish—for his wit showed 
early to extraordinary—veered off at an 
acute angle and struck out across the sur- 
face under forced draught. With an 
abandon bordering upon hysteria, he 
raved all over the place, plunging like a 
rocket. For three hundred feet he gal- 
loped away, towing our heavy launch at 
a perceptible pace. 

The strain was cruel, but the tackle 
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out for him, the doublings were wonder- 
fully sudden, and the old fellow was soon 
puffing and profane. 

I sat facing the stern, the rod butt 
thrust into a leather cup between my legs. 
When the first dazzling spurt had been 
somewhat controlled, the old _ trick of 
pumping the fish was tried. Reeling in a 
few turns until the rod tip neared the 
water the fingers of the right hand left 
the reel-handle and grasped the rod below 
the reel-seat with the thumb tight upon 
the leather brake-pad. Throughout the 
whole maneuvre, the left hand remained 
at its position about six inches above the 








The launches are well adapted for the sport in every detail of construction. 


did better than it knew how! Galled to 
a frenzy by this new check upon his free- 
dom, the marine free-lance grew deliri- 
ous with pain and fright. 

The angler must now act like a flash, 
guessing at every move, anticipating each 
violent burst of flight. So speedy were 


the dashes at times that he won a space 
of slack line, it must be confessed. But 
the hook was in the gristly jaw, and his 
advantage proved fruitless. 

Old Jerry got out his oars, endeavoring 
to keep our launch stern on to the con- 
testant in the water. His work was cut 





reel. It raised the rod until the tip point- 
ed skyward, the motion being as even as 
the fish would allow. 

This has quietly dragged the puzzled 
quarry some four feet nearer the boat 
without greatly exciting him. Still at 
hazard, vibrating in air between agate-tip 
and water, was this precious span of line. 
Now to stow it safely away upon the reel 
bobbin. Gradually lowering the rod with 
left hand, the right took in the line inch 
by inch on the descent, and I was again 
ready to “work the pump handle.” 

Patient repetition of this is a death 
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Forty-one pound Catalina weakfish caught on 
rod and reel. 


warrant to any fish,—if the rig holds out. 
This analysis of a few simple movements 
looks like child’s play but the practice is 
terrifically complicated by the pitching of 
the boat, the snapping nerves of the fish- 


erman,—the bewildered terror of the 
fish. 

Gad, what a fight that old fellow put 
up! He was in a sprinting mood and a 
pack of fox-hounds would have found a 


maze in his trail. Circling entirely 


_ fury on the other side. 


around the boat, he forced me to scram- 
ble to the bow, pass my sorely straining 
rod about the mast’and battle with his 
Our launch was 
now at sea; he was seeking deeper water. 

“Thee’ll snub ’im now, lad,” councilled 
Jerry, the acute, “Thee’s had a quarter 
hour, ’tis time enow. Have done, ’es 
failin’ fast.” His failing symptoms were 
not apparent to me as yet. In fact, the 
puffing at my end augured well for his 
escape. But Jerry was wise in his day 
and generation. 

The next run melied away to a dead 
halt under steady pressure. Now to force 
the fighting! 

Five attempts at rushes in confusing 
rapidity of succession were each nipped 
in early youth. A half circle was then 
tried but it lacked the early brilliant vig- 
or. Now indeed the fish began to weaken 
but the outcome was no certainty. I 
was far from as fresh as twenty minutes 
before, before the whirlwind had begun. 

Pump. Pump. ZEEEEEE! Pump, 
now a brief respite, then at it again. 
A huge pink, white and brown form of 
graceful strength rose slowly through the 
clear water. The huge jaws closed vic- 
iously upon the hook shank. He bore off 
in a curve, his body pulsating with ex- 
citement and distress. Up, up under the 
merciless rod work,—up to the side of 
the boat. The sun threw off brightly 
from five feet of rare magnificence,—a 
bar of opal. 

Ah, steady, Jerry, boy! Such a beauty! 
With a last dash of despair, the great fel- 
low strove to flash downward. But in a 
splash of spray, the gaff shot out, and the 
steel hook sank home. 




















Reminiscences of Sam Francisco 
The Adventure of the House of Lamentation 


BY CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM 


T was ten o'clock, a foggy, lowering 
I night, as I strolled up California 

street from: Dupont, arm in arm with 
the ghost of the late Sherlock Holmes of 
blessed memory. 

In the midst of our animated conversa- 
tion, shop-talk of royalties, copyright 
laws and the profits and losses of author- 
ship, we paused suddenly, for out of the 
lighted upper windows of a shabby man- 
sion, but a few doors ahead, proceeded 
that most blood-curdling of sounds, the 
voice of a woman wailing in the night. 

The voice was very piercing and feline 
in quality, the pitch ranging from a shrill 
scream to a low, hollow moan. Its flow 
of lamentation was seemingly intermin- 
able, nor was there any slight pause for 
catching of breath; just one continued 
plaint of countless variations. 

Immediately before the dilapidated 
portal, two carriages waited at the curb. 

In the days of gold, when the mansion 
had occupied the center of San Fran- 
cisco’s fashionable neighborhood, scene of 
lavish entertainment and new-found opu- 
lence flung to the winds, many a smart 
equipage must have stood before those 
doors of a night, but surely never so 
strange a coach as the two we saw that 
night waiting before the house of lamen- 
tation. 

They were mere hacks, of the shabby 
variety that stand all night at the plaza 
corner, waiting for any disreputable ad- 
venturer or tipsy prodigal who may stum- 
ble into them, and the drivers were taci- 
turn, seedy fellows, with frayed ulsters 
and slouch hats; but the scdrlet bunting 
that draped their vehicles was of the 
brightest new silk, caught into rosettes 
and adorned with bouquets of gilt paper 
flowers. 

The coach lanterns were huge paper 
spheres, through whose oiled and vermil- 
-ion-inscribed surface glimmered the 
flames of red candles. A little cypress 


tree, growing in a pot, stood on the seat 
by the driver of the first hack. 

All these details were hastily scanned 
by my ghostly companion, whose fond- 
ness for the lucrative profession of deduc- 
ing saleable plots was not dimmed by 
death. These piteous wails, the coaches 
adorned as for a sacrifice, the grim and 
silent coachmen, all appealed to him as 
first-class “‘copy.” 

“Watson,” he began—“I beg pa’don, 
me deah fellah, Edholm, I meant, of 
course, I would be alone. Come to me 
chambers at ’ahlf after seven to-morrow 
morning, and I will hand you a typewrit- 
ten solution of this mystery ready for 
publication, at current rates of payment, 
of course.” 

“Mr. Sherlock Holmes,” I answered, 
“go to the devil. I’m not your faithful 
Watson, and I’ll not be patronized by a 
dead one; furthermore, I'll stay here and 
see the plot thicken.” 

“Spoken like a man!” exclaimed the 
ghost of Sherlock Holmes, ashe sought 
to grasp my hand with his foggy fingers, 
and his misty outline became luminous as 
a searchlight in a cloudbank, so excessive- 
lv did he beam upon me. “Watson was 
really getting to be a deuced bore, don- 
cherknow; I daresay you’ve guessed that 
I died to be rid of the fellah. Beastly 
thing to say, but it’s a fact.” 

A wail of unusual poignancy interrupt- 
ed our little love-feast, and we craned our 
necks and listened. We were not the only 
interested ones: from every be-grimed 
window and doorway in the neighborhood 
peered clusters of oval faces toward the 
lighted upper room. Dark-eyed, saffron- 
hued women and girls were these, moved 
by the curiosity which is shared by all 
the daughters of Eve, whatever their 
color. 

Maidens in rainbow garments, striped 
and silken-pieced tunic, and _ trousers 
adorned with bands of various delicate 

















hues, lingered and eagerly chatted along 
the curb, anon inserting their elaborately 
coiffured and garlanded heads into the 
dark passage-way, whence the uncanny 
sound of distress was now proceeding. 

Suddenly the heart-rending cry _in- 
creased in volume; a rapid crescendo of 
grief that was drowned by a fusillade in 
the hall, accompanied by a whiff of burn- 
ing powder. Then in a cloud of sulphur- 
ous smoke, a little fat woman clad in a 
dark blouse, and with white socks peep- 
ing from beneath her shiny black trow- 
sers, rushed out of the doorway and sta- 
tioning herself just outside, opened a gay 
paper parasol with an upright bunch of 
peacock feathers, projecting from the 
ferule, and held it above the threshold. 

More explosions followed in the pas- 
sageway ; we could see the red flashes back 
in the gloom, and just as the hubbub of 
shots and screams reached its climax, a 
second fat little woman, counterpart of 
the first, dashed through the volley, bear- 
ing on her back a bundle of shrieks and 
groans. 

Whatever else she carried under the 
scarlet silk that hid her burden could only 
be conjectured by the two human feet 
that projected below the veil. Cramped 
in a strange shape and stuffed into em- 
broidered baby-shoes with pointed toes, 
they were several sizes too small for the 
scarlet figure humped over the back of 
the panting beldam, but they were un- 
doubtedly living, kicking, human feet. 

With all haste, the girl—for she sobbed 
like a girl—was dumped into the hack, 
the door slammed upon her groans, and 
the churlish driver whipped up ,his nags. 

The second hack followed, but not be- 
fore the ghostly eyes of my companion 
had noted that two elegantly-clad gentle- 
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men (or villains), had taken places there 
in. 

As the door of the mansion banged to, 
and the neighboring windows were emp- 
tied of curious faces, I said to my familiar 
spirit : 

“Ts it an abduction we have _ wit- 
nessed, kidnapping, New Arabian Nights 
adventure, or just a fancy nightmare we 
are sharing in common? And further- 
more, is this the Western metropolis of 
our great and glorious United States or 
mayhap the city of Haroun-al-Raschid? 
Sherly, my boy, it’s up to you!” 

“Nothing like this has occurred before 
in all my experience,” answered the ghost 
of Sherlock Holmes, “although my ex- 
client, the Baroness Sapphira of Mun- 
chausen, often related adventures almost 
as strange. I have no clew, no conjecture. 
But let us approach the two vagabonds 
chatting at the corner—opium users I 
judge by their emaciated figures and sal- 
low visages—their remarks may throw a 
light on the horrid mystery.” 

’ They did. 

“Say, Joe, wuzn’t the gal’s brothers 
togged up regardless ?” 

“Sure! Them Chinks know how to 
blow in the coin fer a funeral or a wed- 
ding, same ez anybody.” 

“But say, Joe, on the square now, don’t 
it make you think of a white gal, hangin’ 
back an’ lettin’ on she don’t want to tie 
up, the way them Chinese brides squall 
an’ take on when they leave home? You’d 
think they wuz bound fer the slaughter 
house !” 


“That’s straight, Bill. As Shakesbeer 


sez, ‘Wimmen is ‘the riddle of the uni- 
verse. 

When I turned, the ghost of Sherlock 
Holmes had vanished. 
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Letters 


BY DONALD B.” TOBEY 


The world awaits with wistful, wond’ring eyes 
The tidings of their constant carrying; 
For one is bringing thrills of glad surprise 


And one at Sorrow’s door is tarrying. 


I often think that we are much as they— 
Brief messages that neighbor-lives affect. 


How are we missives written, grave or gay? 


And those that read—what shall their eyes reflect ? 3 
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loomed suddenly down the track ; 

my feet stopped instantiy their 
listless swinging over the platform edge. 
My own apparition must have been quite 
as startling to the figure, for it shied like 
a scared cougar. 

“Good evening,” I said, to reassure us 
both, and the figure halted, seemed to 
gather confidence, then advanced into the 
light of the station doorway. 

A man in the sheepherder’s uncouth 
garb stood there. He had the look that 
comes so often to his class, when months 
of loneliness in remote range districts 
have unbalanced them. But this one was 
not even a respectable looking: herder. His 
semblance of felt hat let a narrow fore- 
head line show a streak of white above 
bushy brows. Two months’ growth of 
black beard roamed from his bare throat 
almost into his eyes. A ragged shirt, gap- 
ing trousers and shoes of which the worn- 
out toes let sand and cactus in, completed 
an equipment unusual even in the deso- 
late Nevada lava beds. 

A full minute I gazed at this strange 
individual. ‘The station agent had gone 
to a belated supper. There were no pas- 
sengers beside myself waiting the late 
Overland, unless the bearded native, sit- 
ting just out of sight around the corner 
of the station, might be one. Ekcept to 
pass a gruff “evening, stranger,” when he 
first appeared, the Nevadan had said noth- 
ing for an hour, and I promptly forgot his 
silent presence as the new desert product 
stood blinking beneath the station lamp. 

Three times the herder tried to speak ; 
each time he seemed scared at his own 
Yoice. He tried to peer into the dim out- 
lines of sage and sand that blur away by 
dav toward the Sierras, on the west, and 
Great Salt Lake Basin to the east, appar- 
entlv saw nothing to alarm him further, 
then turned appealingly toward me. 

Brcken, trembling words .came first, 
more to himself than me: 
It is far.” 


A BLACK figure from the night 








‘The Sheepherder’s Nemesis 


Vv. DYMENT 


“?Tis a long way to be walking,” | as- 
sented finally. He shuddered ; I wondered 
why. Perhaps because the night air had 
blown up chill from the Sierra. “Going 
that way?” I added. 

“Oui, anywhere,” and down he went in 
a half-faint, beside my drummer’s cases. 

* * * * 

In trips through my desert territory 
of Idaho, Nevada and Utah, I had listened 
to many strange experiences, but none so 
weird as the one this herder told me when 
whisky had revived him. Neither thirst 
nor hunger had brought him to this con- 
dition. That was apparent, for his her- 
der’s wallet looked half full, and I could 
hear the swish of water in his can. “Some- 
thing funny here,” I thought, as he slow- 
ly opened his eyes and seemed to want to 
tell his troubles. 

“Boss’s band of sheep—back in the 
desert.” He straightened to a sitting 
posture and at first spoke haltingly. “Yah- 
ah! Their throats all tore now.” 

“Who is your boss? What’s your name?” 
I stooped to catch the answer. 

“{T—I—Pierre, Pierre Gaston. My 
boss Winnemucca man, he tell me go out 
Black Rock way with the band, an’ it is, 
ah! you not know, so lonely back there. 
The only two times J see a man them 
whole four months was the campbov, when 
he bring me one bag of grub. When he 
throw it down an’ ride away, I feel like 
my head she whirl, whirl, like this.” 

“What’s the matter with tne Black 
Rock country, Pierre?” I asked listlessiy, 
for want of something better. “He’s only 
a crazy herder, after all,” I thought. 

“Ah, Monsieur! she go so fast, so still,” 
he cried, half getting up in_ excited 
strength. Sweat drops ran through the 
thick dust on his face; his arms began to 
gesticulate. 

“TI see her first last summer, Monsieur. 
I bed the band for night, then I say: 
‘Jacques, Garcon, good dogs, watch the 
nannies,’ an’ I climb a little butte an’ lay 
down an’ look up at one star. I think 
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about Romaay, ’way off there, an’ I say: 
‘Jean—Pierre, I mean—maybe—you 
never see Romany any more.’ Then I 
cry up there on my blanket an’ go ‘a 
sleep. 

“Mon Dieu, Monsieur! Something 
make me jump straight up. I look, three 
wavs, like this, an’ I see one great big 
eye, "way in the desert. It come for me, 
an’ I not know what. No one live in fifty 
mile, an’ no one ever go this way. I say: 
‘Maybe some homesteader man, he lose the 
trail. Where he get that big lantern, I 
guess.” Then she get bigger an’ bigger, 
that eye does, an’ throw light in the cou- 
lee, this way and that way. Ha! I run 
fast down to the band. a 

“T am not scared yet, Monsieur, no, no, 
I think of them sheep; just how I save 
them, an’ I say: ‘What for you not run, 
you sheep? What for you not bark, you 
Jacques an’ Garcon?’ All time she keep 
come so fast, so still, an’ I stand by the 
nannies an’ start shake, like this. What 
you think? Not one lif’ her ear, just that 
little bit. 

“Then I not see the nannies, nor the 
two dog, nor rock nor anything, only that 
eye; she look big as tub, and she not seem 
more as three stone throws. I try turn me 
to run. Sacriste! Something hold me 
fast, an’ I scream: ‘Go ’way; go ’way’— 
my gracious. I make them nannies jump. 
Ha! I scare that eye, too. She stop, no, 
she turn—she miss me, she go past, but 
Mon Dieu! Mon Dieu!” 

“What was it, Pierre?” I asked incredu- 
lously. 

“Face at them windows.” 

“What windows? Red-eye windows?” 

“Ah, Monsieur! No laugh at me. She 
was one train, an’ those face——” 

“Well, you fool, you must have bedded 
down by the railroad track, and didn’t 
know it,” I said, and burst out laughing 
in reality. 

“Air, I do wish, Monsieur! but there is 
only one track, two days’ drive down that 
way from Black Rock country. She is one 
spirit train, an’ those face——” 

“Well, Pierre.” I laughed, “all trains 
have people, haven’t they, and people must 
have faces.” 

“Oui, but these wear—pity me, Mon- 
sieur—they wear white grave-clothes. Mon 
Dieu! I shall never forget me! One sit 
at every window. Their face is very 
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white and their hands very skinny, an’ 
they rest the face on the hand. They 
look like they feel awful. My heart, he 
jump so loud! I make my knee take me 
up the little butte again, clean to the top. 
I look all round, like this, and I not see 
that train any more. I go back to my 
sheep, an’ they are all settle down, so I 
say: ‘Sacre, Jean, you like one drunk 
man.” 

“Next night I bed that band down 
quick an’ roll up tight. I sleep in half 
a jiffy. All to once, quick, my eye stare 
up straight again, this way, an’ something 
seem like it lif? me right up. ‘Sacriste! ° 
them wolves again,’ I say, an’ I start for 
the nannies. 

“Ah, Mon Dieu! She come again. 

“T shake an’ shake, Monsieur, for she 
come over the desert like last night, out 
Devil Coulee way. I put my hands in 
front so I not see, like this. I think, may- 
be, she not come near to-night. Then I 
peep just a leetle through my fingers, an’ 
Mon Dieu! she close up by the band. ‘Oh, 
Virgin, save me!’ I think the boss maybe 
he not believe I speak true by those sheep 
when I tell him how they get kill. He 
not know how the great big eye scare a 
man, ’way in the lava beds—he only think 
why you not bring in the band safe, Jean. 

“Ah, good Virgin; she turn an’ we are 
all save. I put my hand behind my ear. 
Listen! Ha! I not hear even the wind 
blow. What? Then face again! I see 
maybe fifty, maybe hundred, one in each 
window. I feel so happy they not look at 
me. Ah! the last of them—no, he not 
gone, he take his skinny hand an’ he point 
it, Mon Dieu! straight for me. Then I 
speak. Ha! I scream an’ scare the nan- 
nies again, an’ all at once, just like that, 
Monsieur, I forget. The sun high up 
again when I wake. My face like in the 
sand, an’ the nannies are ’way off, eating. 

“1 not feel like breakfast, Monsieur, an’ 
I say: Jean, you better go down Red 
Butte country. Sweeter grass. You shecp 
need moving anyway.’ I say to myself 
like that, an’ I start ten, twenty mile. 
Sometimes I look back, an’ ha! them cov- 
otes come too. They sneak by rocks when 
I look, but all day they keep come, come. 

“That night I find homesteader man 
shack an’ stop. When it get dark, I keep 
my two dogs close an’ go in an’ hide. Up 
run them coyotes after a while an’ I hear 
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the nannies bleat, bleat, an’ the throats 
tear, tear, like this. I not let Jacques an’ 
Garcon get out to drive them ’way. No! 
No! I say: ‘Lie down there, Jacques; lie 
down there, Garcon; be still, I tell you,’ 
an’ when them dog scratch one door an’ 
howl! ’cause the wolves tear sheep, I strike. 
I not shoot my gun at them wolf, either. 
One noise tell that spirit train man, may- 
be, where I hide. 

“Next morning, sacriste! half boss’s 
sheep dead. I get fresh meat, what them 
wolf lef’, an’ we all hurry. The nannies 
are scare like as me now. The sun he melt 
me, an’ the dust choke me, an’ the nannies’ 
tongues hang ’way down, but I keep say 
‘Shoo, there! shoo, there! Jacques, Gar- 
con, why for you not make them sheep 
go quicker? I go on like that, Monsieur, 
till it get dark again, an’ I hide in a pot- 
hole. I say: ‘You dog, you two, mind them 
sheep to-night, an’ when them wolf come 
up, Jacques he run him off; Garcon, he 
run him off, too. An’ I roll my head rigiit 
up in my blanket so I not see something, 
if itcome. ‘Ah! I say next morning, ‘you 
safe now, Jean. It is good you lef’ back 
there!’ ” 


* * * * 


_ My late train, the bill of goods I had 
not sold, my tired condition, all had been 
forgotten as I listened, almost breathlessly, 
to the herder’s story. While he was tell- 
ing me, with many a gesticulation and 
much pantomime, of the midnight spirit 
train, sweeping noiselessly across the des- 
ert with its load of ghostly beings, his 
face was at times convulsed, as if by some 
great pain. Even I felt spooky chills at 
portions of his tale, and caught myself 
glancing involuntarily out toward the 
measureless arid area, to see if the creation 
of his disordered imagination were not 
just showing its “great big eye” out of 
some coulee mouth. I did not notice that 
the third man, whom the herder cou!d not 
see, and of whose existence I had long 
been oblivious, had come close to the sta- 
tion corner and was standing where he, 
too, could hear all that was said: 

“Did it come again?” I asked. 

“Ah, pity me, Monsieur.. She come 
again that night, an’ the next night, an’ 
the next night. She come a leetle closer 
every night, an’ I never hear one sound 
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like the wind. One night all them faces 
begin to look at me, an’ I bury my head 
in the sand, like this. 

“Last time, Mon Dieu! they all point 
finger at me. Ha! how I run. I put my 
hand over my ear an’ close my eyes, this 
way, and never feel when I fall in them 
cactus beds. I run till my head she near 
bust. Oh, Virgin! I fall over one rock 
an’ them cactus spines stick in all over, 
an’ when I wake up, my gracious! that 
sun he high up again an’ my sheep ani 
my dog Jacques an’ my dog Garcon, the, 
all gone.” 

The herder stopped short .and began to 
look doubtfully at me, like a man who 
has told too nmch. His wildness had gone. 
His eyes gleamed bright; the unburden- 
ing of his ghostly story seémed to have 
relieved him. A look of craft began to 
take the place long occupied by a hunted 
look of fear. 

I did not want him to stop now. “Then 
what? You came here, Pierre—Jean! 
Sav! You told me your name was Pierre 
and you call yourself Jean!” 

He looked a trifle defiant and said noth- 
ing. 

“Ts your name Jean?” 

He sprang up without a word and 
would have passed into the night. 

“Just a minute.” It was the bearded 
native behind the corner speaking, and 
I rose in bewildered astonishment as his 
big frame emerged from beside the shadow 
of the station wall and his handcuffs went 
around the herder’s wrists. 

“T’m the sheriff of Elko County, Jean 
Brantigne,” he said. “I was just going 
up Black Rock way myself to look for you. 
I heard you’d gone in there.” 

“What’s he done?” I asked the giant 
sheriff, when his prisoner was safely hand- 
cuffed to the station bench inside, and he 
had stepped out to see if the headlight of 
the Overland was visible. 

“Oh, last spring he unspiked a rail 
and threw a train into a gully over in 
Humboldt County. Ten poor devils were 
killed right out, you remember, and half 
a dozen more were burned up. This ghou! 
was robbing bodies when they chased him 
off, but he got away. Thats what he 
dumped the train for, damn him. Funny 
how them passengers all come back to 
haunt him, ain’t it?” 
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Charles Dickman at work in his Monterey studio. 


‘The “Barbizon” of California 
Some Interesting Studios of Old Monterey 


BY JOSEPHINE MILDRED BLANCH 


tain season of each year, leave their 

studios in the crowded Quartier 
Latin, and, with easel and paint box, find 
their way to quaint Barbizon or some 
other picturesque environment of Paris, 
so the California artist feels that he must 
spend a few weeks at least of the year in 
the historic old town of Monterey—seek- 
ing subjects offered by the inexhaustible 
wealth of beauty existing all around—for 
truly an inspiration to every beauty-loving 
soul is this crumbling old adobe town. 
Like an old and priceless jewel in a mod- 
ern setting, it lies by the crescent bay. The 
grayness of age overspreading its ruins 
greatly enhances its beauty, in such per- 
fect harmony do they blend with earth, 
sky and sea, while around them, too, is 
wrapped a mystery of romance and tra- 


Je as the French artists, at a cer- 





dition that gives wings to the imagina- 
tion. As the after-glow of a sunset or 
the aroma of ‘fading flowers do these 
crumbling adobes appeal to one. 

Both in and around Monterey the ar- 
tist sees on every hand subjects that fas- 
cinate him—-for Nature here is prodigal 
of her allurements. The time-seasoned 
rocks, the wind-tossed cypresses, their 
gnarled trunks bleached into ghost-like 
whiteness by the strong, salt winds; the 
sturdy live-oaks breathing vigor and 
warmth, the restful grain fields with their 
back-ground of dark pines, the glistening 
whiteness of the sand-dunes, vivid with 
light and color—all us subjects attract the 
artist to the place. ; 

About thirty years ago, such men as 
Tavernier, Julian Rix and Joe Strong 
came with brush and palette to reproduce 
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on canvas its beauties, mixing with the 
pigments of their paint their rare appre- 
ciation. About this time came also those 
of literary ability; here Gertrude Ather- 
ton spent some time, and it was here that 
Robert Louis Stevenson, storm-tossed on 
the ocean of life as he was, ill, “a stran- 
ger in a strange land,” and awaiting a 
literary fame yet to be won, found com- 
fort and inspiration. His notes of the 
life in this early Spanish town are among 


he has painted some of the pictures that 
have found an admiring public not only 
in California, but in New York and Eu- 
rope, and given him a world-wide reputa- 
tion as a water colorist. Farther over the 
hills, we come to-the most beautifully lo- 
cated studio in all Monterey, that of 
Charles Rollo Peters. It is a spacious 
studio, built “far from the madding 
crowd.” From its windows one sees the 
sapphire bay stretching miles below, and 











A very recent picture of Eugene Neuhaus—‘‘A Gray Day in Chinatown.” 


his choicest bits of description. When 
such rare natures have sought Monterey, 
we cannot wonder that so many noted 
California artists have pitched their stu- 
dios here. 

In a picturesque adobe over which a 
rose-bush of enormous size reaches, and 
which is called “The Adobe of the Rose- 
bush,” made historic by a romance of the 
long ago, Francis McComas had his stu- 
dio for many years. In this quaint place 


the sleepy old town nestling in the valley. 
Here, surrounded by nature, undisturbed 
by sound, save song of bird or whispering 
of pines, Charles Rollo Peters is king in 
his “castle of dreams.” It is here that he 
dreams, on canvas, those beautiful moon- 
light effects of sleeping adobes upon 
which the moonlight falls as gently as the 
blessing of a nun. Charles Dickman has 
one of the most charming studios in the 
old town. He seems to revel in sunlight 
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The gate-way of William Adams’ studio. 
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effects found here. It can be said of 
Dickman that he is the painter of Cali- 
fornia sunlight. His canvases teem. with 
light and color, yet so true are his values 
and such harmony of tone prevails, that 
one is convinced of the exquisite refine- 
ment that may exist with color. If he 
paints an adobe wall, the sunlight gleams 
against it, making it a mosaic of rare 
beauty. If he paints the sea, under his 
brush it becomes a tremulous rainbow full 
of prismatic changes; if a field of grain, 
over the vellow slope you see long, pulsing 
waves of heat and color. The subject of 
one of the most beautiful canvases he has 
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After her return from Paris some years 
ago, Miss McCormick sought Monterey as 
a field for work, and so conscientiously 
has she applied herself to nature-here that 
her work is full of the character of this 
locality. It is full of feeling and vibrant 
with life and color. Evelyn McCormick 
ranks with those California artists who 
paint with intelligence and seriousness. 
Among the studios recently added to 
the list are those of William Adam and 
Eugene Neuhaus. Eugene Neuhaus 
comes from Berlin, and though having 
been in California but a short time, has 
feund a place among the prominent paint- 














The historic “‘Old Pacific House,” in which Evelyn McCormick now has her studio. 


painted is a country road scene near 
Monterey. Long evening shadows tone 
the canvas to the low key of the late af- 
ternoon, the lowering sun _ sending 
through passing clouds one glorious shaft 
of light—the day’s good-bye. 

Up a-ereaking flight of steps and 
around a seemingly’never-ending veranda 
of the old historic hotel, “The Pacific 
House,” in a quaint room made most ar- 
tistic by hangings of rare old shawls and 
furnished with many interesting antiques, 
we find the studio of Evelyn McCormick. 


ers. His work is strong and virile, pos- 
sessing that most essential quality, spon- 
taneity. He has done much strong work 
in and around Monterey, and has chosen 
the “gray days” as the key-note to.most 
of his pictures. One of his most chafaecter- 
istic sketches is “A Gray Day in China- 
town.” William Adam, formerly of Scot- 
land, and a member of the Glasgow Art 
Club, has a charming studio filled with 
interesting work. Mr. Adam chose Cali- 
fornia as his home about six years ago, 
though during that time having revisited 
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England, Scotland and France. He has esting studios dotted here and there on 
brought with him excellent work. You the hill slopes around the old town. 
can wander with him in his sketches over In a few years, “the old Monterey” 
Scottish Moorlands, purple with heather, will have passed forever; it will live only 
through quaint English rural scenes and in art, immortalized by hose who 
charming bits of France. have told her story by word or pic- 
These are but a few of the many inter- ture. 
er 
or 
¥O 
fr 
ou 
in 
The West t 
Cc. S. COLEMAN a 
A 
Beside the mountains and the sea she stands, 
While o’er her watch the kindly, happy skies, ok 
A queen of mighty ‘peoples, noble lands, on 
The glories of the future in her eyes. fe! 
pli 
For her no gods of dim, forgotten days, 
No kings a-slumber where the long years smile— 7 
The past knows naught of her or of her ways— re 
She dwelleth not in lang’rous lotus isle. ha 
ha 
The East may keep the mysteries of the dead, kn 
For her the secrets of the years to be, pri 
She does not stand ’mid ruins with bowed head, “ee 
But gazes far into futurity. ' 
The stars look kindly on her, and the sun, can 
While wide before her waits thé joyous sea, , 
For well they know her way and Fate’s are one— Hc 
The Queen shall be the bride of Destiny. rox 
ol 
And we, we ciildren of the regal West, Y 7 
Our toils are hers, our dreams are all of her, ? 
For in our souls (thus we are trebly blest) les 
We feel the spirit of an empire stir. it 
ha’ 
*Tis true we dream, but we are workers, too, me 
And this the lesson through the years we learn— ™" 
We build an empire such as no man knew, wit 
; We gem a crown a Caesar would not spurn. no 
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The Patience of Job 


BY JAMES W!LLIAM JACKSON 


o’clock, then; and I think my 
promotion to the superintend- 
ency, with fifteen hundred a year, will be 
one of the wedding presents. Good-bye!” 

Wednesday morning had come, and the 
young engineer looked up for a moment 
from the drawings on his desk and gazed 
out of the shack window toward the “curl- 
ing smokes of the far-away city chimneys. 
There, in the distant valley, was the dear- 
est girl, and within a few hours he would 
marry her. 

Houghton was a fledgling engineer. 
Away up here in the hill-tops his firm was 
building a reservoir for the city. It had 
been a long summer, miles away from the 
girl; but the reward was coming now, and 
on this crisp autumn morning Houghton 
felt the jubilation of maturing happy 
plans. 

He resumed his work with as much in- 
dustry as his truant thoughts would per- 
mit. Just now his mind persisted in 
dwelling on the coveted promotion. He 
had found favor with his chief, nis work 
had been eminently satisfactory, and he 
knew somebody was going to get that 
promotion very soon. He had no grounds 
on which to prophesy his own elevation, 
but the conditions were very favorable. 

His meditations and work were inter- 
rupted by the opening of the door. Look- 
ing up he found his chief standing there. 

“Houghton,” Mr. Smalley began, and 
Houghton afterward remembered that the 
chief seemed a little embarrassed, “Thorn- 
ton is not in this morning. I must ask 
you to finish his drawings. I want you to 
hurry them through before night.” 

For a moment, Houghton was speech- 
less. Then, with a sudden sense of relief, 
it occurred to him that Mr. Smalley must 
have forgotten the day. Houghton al- 
most laughed to think how funny that 
was. 

“Why, Mr. Smalley,” he expostulated, 
with a genial air, “you know I go off at 
noon. This is my wedding day.” 


4 U NTIL Wednesday, at two 


Mr. Smailey’s brow contracted in a 
large, unsympathetic frown. “I realize 
that perfectly,” he said, with a trace of 
testiness. “But, my dear fellow, you 
know the wisdom of work before play. I 
can’t lay off half a hundred men just be- 
cause the drawings are not ready.” 

“But,” and Houghton’s voice rose to a 
high pitch of protest, as he stood up and 
faced his employer, “think of my situa- 
tion, sir. I can’t finish those papers be- 
fore six o’clock to- night, and I am due 
for the most important engagement of a 
man’s life at two. I simply can’t stay 
here all day. It—it—would be 
He couldn’t think of any better term at 
the moment than “highway robbery,” so 
the sentence broke in the middle. 

“Very well,” Mr. Smalley commented, 
easily. “If you think it is out of the 
question, I have nothing further to say. 
I can command you only so long as you 
stay in my employ. You understand.” 

Mr. Smalley turned to the door, leav- 
ing Houghton in a figurative heap be- 
side his desk, his mind troubled with a 
drowning man’s lightning-like review of 
the situation. Only Suuday he had said 
that he hoped one of the wedding presents 
would be a promotion to the superinten- 
dency at fifteen hundred a year. Now he 
was on the verge of throwing over a situa- 
tion at ten hundred. True, he felt justi- 
fied in such a course after the preposter- 
ous demand ; but—could he think of mar- 
rying without a situation. Love in a 
cottage was all very well; but a thousand 
dollars or fifteen hundred was much bet- 
ter. He was just about to plead for a lit- 
tle time to think when his employer fore- 
stalled him. 

“Better take a little time to make up 
your mind, Houghton,” Mr. Smalley sug- 
gested from the doorway. “Then if you 
feel that you can’t stay, say so.” 

Houghton went savagely to work for an 
hour before he allowed himself definite 
thought on the subject. He knew, how- 
ever, that it was useless to think of finish- 
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ing his task at two o’clock, and at the 
end of an hour he threw down his pencil 
and considered the situation. 

“Great Scott,” he moaned, “where did 
I ever get the notion that Smalley had any 
milk of human kindness in his heart? 
And as for giving me a raise, he is as 
likely to cut down my salary in pure con- 
trariness. But I can’t help myself. Net- 
tie will have to wait until I can get there, 
after the work is done.” 

He drew a sheet of paper over on top of 
his drawings and wrote enough of the 
story to indicate an unavoidable change 
of the wedding hour from two to eight 
o'clock. “Believe me,” he concluded, “I 
can’t help myself.” 

He took the letter into the office of Mr. 
Smalley, and found that ogre busy at 
his desk. 

“T’ve decided to finish the drawings,” 
Houghton coldly explained. 

Mr. Smalley merely nodded, without 
turning his head. 

“May I ask you to have this note sent 
over to the town, sir?” 

Houghton laid this note as he spoke at 
Mr. Smalley’s elbow. There was no ac- 
knowledgment, no word. Apparently it 
was too trivial a matter for the attention 
of such a great man. Houghton stood 
by irresolutely an instant. He was half- 
minded to take the note back, put on his 
hat and coat, and then leave the office. If 
he could have telephoned, there would 
have been no need of a note, but the only 
means of communication with the city 
was by carrier. 

Houghton ended in leaving the note on 
the desk. Then he went back to work. 
For several hours he lost himself in the 
intricacies of lines and plotting; but af- 
ter a while a dispirited mood took posses- 
sion of him. 

“To think of a man’s wedding being 
spoiled in this fashion,” he told himself, 
“and Smallev sunposed to be a _ close 
friend of Nettie’s father. Ugh! He 
makes me sick.” 

The hour of two struck as he came to 
a point in the drawings where some blun- 
der had been made with the figures. There 
was a short-line telephone in the office, 
connecting with the work on the reser- 
voir; and he crossed the room to call up 
the field for the necessary figures. 

He was just about to explain his dif- 
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ficulty, after receiving an answer tv his 
call. Instead his lips closed with a snap, 
as if he had been struck suddenly dumb. 
He was unable to speak until the voice at 
the far end again demanded his attention. 

“Thornton, what the dickens are you 
doing over there? I thought you were 
home, sick. Who sent you there?” and 
there was both vehemence and undis- 
guised irritation in Houghton’s tones. 

“Say,” came back a good-natured 
drawling voice, “how long you been boss 
on this ranch? You don’t mean to say 
that old Smalley has died since this 
morning and willed you his job? Other- 
wise you better change the tone of your 
commands, or [’1] lick you the first chance 
T get.” 

“T beg your pardon, Thornton,” Hough- 
ion murmured over the wire, too ruffled 
to be gracious. “But I was so surprised 
by your voice. Smalley won’t let me off! 
said you were not in and that I would 
have to do your work; and here you are 
down in the Superintendent’s berth. 
What does it mean?” 

Thornton’s voice was heard chuckling 
in unfeeling amusement. Houghton 
clenched his disengaged hand as he list- 
ened. 

“Sorry, Houghton,” Thornton drawled 
back, complacently ; “I really thought you 
were going to get this. Imagine my as- 
tonishment when the old man sent me 
here and told me to say nothing about it. 
I haven’t said anything, either, mind 
you.” But Houghton waited to hear no 
more. With manifest irritation he pre- 
ferred his request for the needed figures. 

The long afternoon dragged out. It 
was not until half past six that Hough- 
ton breathed a sigh of relief and mut- 
tered another malediction on the head 
of Mr. Smalley. 

Gathering up the drawings he took 
them into the inner office and laid them 
on the chief’s desk in front of the empty 
chair. ‘They were well done, he knew; 
at least there was that satisfaction to re- 
deem the spoiled day. 

“When I get a chance to work for a 
more reasonable master,” he muttered, 
“T’ll take advantage of it and spoil your 
miserable career. Your conscience will 
smite you for losing such a talented sub- 
ordinate, see if it doesn’t.” 

Smiling grimly at his own vanity and 
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somewhat refreshed by his apostrophe to 
the empty chair he was about to leave the 
office when his eye lighted upon a famil- 
iar object.. It was the note he had writ- 
ten at nine o’clock that morning! 

“By all the furies,” Houghton ejacu- 
lated; “this is the limit of endurance. 
Not another stroke of work will I do for 
this man.” 

He snatched u» the note with a half- 
formed determination to seek out his 
chief and wreak out a satisfying ven- 
geance. 

“Before I take my tools away from 
this place,” he promised himself, “Smal- 
ley shall hear from my lips what a low 
down, miserable creature he is. The de- 
mons take- him, if such a small soul ‘s 
worth the -trouble.” 

He had torn the note into a hundred 
pieces and thrust them into his pocket. 
He threw on his coat with an angry ges- 
ture that nearly ripped it up the back. 
Jamming his hat on he passed out and 
sprang into the waiting carriage. - 

“Drive!” he commanded; “drive as if 
the No!” he mentally thun- 
dered to himself; “I won’t swear on mv 
wedding day. I haven’t lost my temper 
yet, either; though I wjll when 1 meet 
that conglomerated caricature of a—Oh! 
what a poverty stricken language this is!” 

He gave himself up to speculation. 
What must the peoplle think of him; 
what must the poor girl be enduring all 
this time? “Due for a wedding at two 
o’clock. Here it is nearly seven and— 
and—neither of us married yet,” he con- 
cluded, lamely. , 

All his personal preparations for the 
wedding had been made before he left the 
office. When the carriage drew up at the 
house he jumped out and ran up the 
steps without loss of time. 

There were no acclamations. He was 
admitted, without any tearful demands 
for an explanation. shown to his room 
and left alone. 

After a little while he was ushered into 


the presence of the waiting guests. The 
unruffled minister was there; so was the 
fiendish Smalley. Unconscious of the 
damning denunciation that was to come 
when there should be time, the wretch 
posed as an honored, happy guest. 

Then came the bride on her father’s 
arm; and the radiant picture drove from 
Houghton’s mind all uncouth and un- 
timely thoughts. 

It was long after the ceremony before 
leisure and quiet came to the young peo- 
ple; and meanwhile Houghton, the hypo- 
crite, had smilingly acknowledged the 
cor.ratulations of the hard Smalley. 

But now they were alone and Hough- 
ton allowed himself to look into the bles- 
sedest eyes. They met his .with the ful- 
lest reciprocation. 

“Dearest,” she said, “wasn’t it too bad 
the Bishop should be delayed and have 
to telegraph us that he couldn’t be here 
until evening? You must have been 
dreadfully disturbed when Mr. Smalley 
gave you my message.” 

She stopped for a moment to compen- 
sate him. 

“See,” she added, then, holding up an 
envelope; “a wedding present that we 
haven’t opened. Let’s look.” 

It was a business letter he had, dated 
and so forth. But the gist was: 

“.... It gives me pleasure to enclose 
a check and a two months’ leave of ab- 
sence for your husband. I have taken 
the liberty to test him; and I know he 
will make me a good and patient superin- 
tendent. I am keeping the place for 
him.” 

And it was signed by that contempii- 
ble caricature of a Smalley. 

Houghton sought an adequate ejacu- 
lation, but the poverty-stricken language 
proved as ineffective as he had found it 
earlier in the day. Like the brave, pa- 
tient man he was, he took refuge in action. 

“You'll make a sterner-looking super- 
intendent with your mustache shaved off” 
—was her irrelevant observation. — 
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The World’s Greatest Telescope 


BY FLORENCE CROSBY PARSONS 


ITHIN recent years, many hon- 

V V ors have come to the great com- 

monwealth of California, none 

of which outrank in splendor or in pro- 

phecy the crown she has won as Queen of 

climatic conditions, furnishing a superior 

vantage ground for the sweep of the 

“magic mirror” when it shall swing to 

the motion of the universe—the largest 
telescope the world has ever seen. 

To the far south, the ramparts of the 
Sierra Madre lift their serrated heights 
forever to north and east above the famed 
San Gabriel Valley, where, upon its loft- 
iest peak, Mount Wilson, at an altitude of 
6,000 feet, has been erected a fine solar 
observatory 230 feet long, with steel frame 
and canvas cover, giving it the appear- 
ance of a splendid ship about to sail out 
over the crags and steeps and voiceless 
canyons, above the vast pine forests that 
clothe the mountain-sides, away over the 
fair valley with its vineyards and orange 
groves; away, away, into the limitless 
blue of the vaulted sky. 

This white-winged ship contains not 
only a horizontal telescope, but is equip- 
ped with a variety of other instruments 
—clocks, short and tall, photographic ma- 
chinery and an array of scientific para- 
phernalia that seems, indeed, the work of 
a magician to the ordirary poor mortal 
who follows the professor about in a dazed 
and confounded condition, secretly hop- 
ing he looks wise, and can manage to 
stammer: “Oh, certainly!’ “Ah, yes!” in 
the right places. 

The situation is relieved by the fact 
that the courteous conductor, Professor 
George E. Hale, never by word or look as- 
sumes that you cannot understand his ex- 
planations, or are not perfectly familiar 
with astronomy throughout its heights 
and depths. 

The observatory is in charge of this 
genial professor, a man still young in 
years, possessing rare charm of manner, 
so modest, in fact, that he seems unaware 
of his rank as one of the foremost astron- 


omers in the country; that-his fame has 
gone abroad as inventor of the spectro 
heliograph, an instrument for photo- 
graphing solar phenomena, and for his 
recent discoveries upon the sun. 

When Mr. Carnegie gave ten millions 
to establish the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, the largest grant accorded 
to any one department, amounting thus 
far to over $300,000, was allotted to as- 
tronomy. 

The observatory shops, built and main- 
tained from this fund, and wherein are 
made all the instruments for use upon the 
mountain, are located in Pasadena, that 
beautiful city whose name means “the 
Valley’s Crown.” 

Astronomers, especially, seem so filled 
with a sense of the immensity of the uni- 
verse, and of their own comparative in- 
significance, that they are very modest 
men, and oft-times retiring, keeping much 
within the realm of their own thought. 

All this wonderful work in the shops is 
under the superintendence of Professor 
George W. Ritchey, who possesses both of 
the above-named attributes. Apparently 
unconscious of the boast he might make 
as standing among the leaders both here 
and in Europe, in his chosen field of as- 
tronomical photography, and the con- 
struction for this work of reflecting -tele- 
scopes. 

The great center of attraction just now 
is the huge glass that was cast in St. Go- 
bain, France, remaining in the Yerkes 
Observatory optical shop for five years 
awaiting funds for its completion, when 
it was brought to Pasadena, where for 
two years it has been under the eye of 
Professor Ritchey during the long and 
careful process of “grinding and figur- 
ing.” 

Do not suppose that the public are ad- 
mitted, even on visiting days, into the 
very presence chamber wherein this splen- 
did mirror rests upon its iron throne. 
They must pay their court through the 
medium of a glass panel. 
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Mt. Wilson Observatory. 

















The impression is of looking into an 
operating room, rather than into a shop. 

The walls and floor are carefully washed 
—above the mirror is stretched a canvas; 
directions are given through a speaking 
tube, the workmen don surgeon’s caps and 
aprons, performing their labor behind 
closed doors—all these precautions lest 
dust from the Everywhere, the very motes 
in the sunbeam, should gather upon the 
delicate surface. 


Notwithstanding constant vigilance, 
particles will float upon the forbidden 
ground. 


This mirror is 60 inches in diameter, 8 
inches thick, and weighs one ton. As_ it 
rests upon the turntable it resembles a 
huge wheel of ice into whose green depths 
you can look as if it were a frozen block. 

This lovely coloring in green is a sur- 
prise to the-beholder, who thinks to see the 
mirror clear or about as white as a win- 
dow pane. 

In the Work of grinding, fine emery and 
water are placed between the grinding 
tools and the surface of the mirror. 

When the surfaces are properly 
smoothed, they are coated with pure sil- 
ver, that meta! furnishing highest reflec- 
tive power. The concave front is the op- 
tical surface, the other side being polished 
approximately flat, and silvered because 
the changes effected by the temperature 
would otherwise be unsymmetrical. 

Before it was decided where to place 
this great telescope, various points were 
visited and their merits considered. The 
severe winters at Yerkes make the as- 
tronomer’s work difficult, and as the San 
Gabriel Valley has a large percentage of 
cloudless days, it is hoped to find much 
advantage in the clear atmosphere and 
altitude of Mt. Wilson, a peak destined to 
be no longer unknown to fame. ; 

And now the 60-inch mirror is to be 
outmatched upon its own grounds. A 
citizen of Los Angeles, Mr. John D. 
Hooker, has placed at the disposal of the 
Carnegie Institute fifty thousand dollars 
wherewith to purchase and prepare a disc 
of glass that shall be one hundred inches 
in diameter—the largest reflector lens in 
the world. This mammoth wheel will be 
eighteen inches thick, and weigh four and 
one-half tons. 

Professor Ritchey explains that “this 
thickness is necessary that the glass shall 
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be sufficiently rigid to retain its perfect 
form, and even then it is necessary to 
support the back and edges by an elabo- 
rate system of plates, levers and weights 
to prevent the flexure of the mirror when 
the telescope is in use.” 

The great French manufacturers of St. 
Gobain have agreed to undertake the cast- 
ing. Prof. Hale says: “It will be an ex- 
tremely long and difficult operation to cast 
and anneal such an immense mass, but 
in view of their experience, we confident- 
ly count on a successful outcome.” 

Meanwhile, larger shops must be built, 
machinery for grinding and _ polishing 
be designed and constructed, together with 
apparatus for lifting the glass. 

Prof. Hale asserts that this 100-inch 
telescope will give seven and a half times 
as much light as the most powerful pho- 
tographic telescope in use, and two and 
a half times as much as the 60 inch reflec- 
tor now being made. 

He further declares, “We cannot tell 

whether atmospheric conditions even on 
Mt. Wilson will be perfect enough to meet 
the demands which will be imposed by the 
great size of the telescope.” 
- Aithough the 60 inch lens will be ready 
within this year for its mounting, it will 
require about four years to complete its 
marvelous successor. 

The work is by no means done when 
the .glass receives its coat of shining sil- 
ver. 

Think of taking 250 tons of metal, 
huge iron castings, up a narrow mountain 
trail, at its widest only twelve feet, pre- 
vious means of transportation having been 
the backs of sturdy little burros. 

Even the stoutest of these strangely 
wise and sure-footed creatures could hard- 
ly be expected to climb eight miles up 
those perilous steeps with the precious 
mirror, weighing, a ton, strapped upon his 
hack! 

For months the famous trail has been 
in process of widening and smoothing, at 
a cost of $25,090, under the skillful hands 
of Japanese laborers, who deserve unlim- 
ited praise for the marvel they have 
wrought. But at its best it is a dangerous 
road, subject to disaster from mountain 
rains and from boulders falling from 
above. ‘To carry such heavy materials to 


that altitude, a special truck has been 
constructed by the Couple-Gear Freight 
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Wheel Company of Detroit. 

Much interest and enthusiasm was 
shown when the long, red-painted auto- 
mobile car appeared for its trial trip up- 
on the streets of Pasadena. A storage 
battery could not furnish power for four 
motors, so @ gasoline engine of forty 
horse-power is connected with a dynamo 
which generates the electric current. 

The direct transmission of power to 
each wheel is effected by a series of elec- 
tric motors, one in each wheel, which is 
operated on its own axle so that shortest 
possible turns may be made. 

There is a separate gear for each set of 
wheels, or the four may be steered to- 
gether. The weight of the truck is eleven 
thousand pounds. A trap door in its cen- 
ter allows portions of the castings to sink 
within its depths to bring the center of 
weight as low as possible. 

The 60 inch glass is not to be mounted 
in the observatory now in use upon “the 
peak,” but will be placed in a metal 
building having a steel dome 60 feet in 
diameter, to be erected the coming sum- 


mer by men sent from the Union Iron 
Works of San Francisco, where all the 
heavy castings were made. The fine at- 
tachments and delicate machinery for ad- 
justing the telescope, together with the 
driving clock, have been fashioned in the 


Pasadena shops. Next April the auto 
truck will begin carrying up materials for 
this dome, and last of all, some time in the 
autumn the famous glass will make the 
ascent. If the four years’ work upon the 
100-inch lens proves successful, another 
and larger building will be prepared upon 
the mountain top to receive it. 

Since that day when “the morning stars 
sang together,” men have striven to in- 
terpret the symbols blazoned upon the 
vaulied sky by Him who sitteth “above 


the circle of the earth.” 

Throughout the ages they have groped 
amid the splendors of astronomical science 
—-now and then discovering a marvelous 
law, 2 rolling planet, a burning sun. 

The work of the astronomer is but dim- 
ly comprehended, to a very large extent 
unappreciated. Who stops to think of him 
up there in his lonely watch tower fairly 
wrestling with the spheres for science’s 
sake ? 

He knows much of severe midnight, 
yes, all-night toil, of solitude, oft-times 
of bitter cold, of terrible stress. upon 
nerve and brain and muscle, as with the 
world asleep, he sits motionless, yet with 
every sense alert, his keen eye upon ihe 
great glass which shall perchance reveal 
ere the sun comes again from out his 


‘chamber in the east, the path of some new 


star, the orbit of some whirling planet. 

Powerless to “loose the bands of Orion, 
or to bind the sweet influence of the Plei- 
ades,” nevertheless, he can do ‘his heroic 
part toward swinging this old world up 
into clearer light, into fuller knowledze. 

“There is no speech nor language where 
their voice is not heard.” The faint, far 
sound, mystic as the music of the spheres, 
fel) upon the ear of astrologer, magician, 
divinator, among the ancients, gathering 
volume when heard by astronomers in 
Egypt, in Greece, in Chaldea, vibrating 
yet louder as Copernicus. Galileo, Her- 
schel, bent their heads to listen. 

Yet none of these ever dared to dream 
or prophesy or picture to the imagination 
the wonders that may be within the grasp 
of modern research, when away up among 
the solitudes of the hoary mount, the 
mighty lens turns its shining eye of silver 
upon the starry heavens declaring ihe 
glory of God, the firmament showing His 
handiwork. 





Im Sanctuary 


BY CHARLES FRANCIS SAUNDERS 


The wind broke open a rose’s heart 

And scattered her petals far apart. 

Driven before the churlish blast 

Some in the meadow brook were cast, 

Or fell in the tangle of the sedge; 

Some were impaled on the thorn of the hedge. 
But one was caught on my dear love’s breast 
Where long ago my heart found rest. 








‘The Tangent of a Tiff 
A Tale Wherein Mrs. Hill, Yip Hung and a Beayty Doctor 


are Concerned 


BY LIZZIE GAINES WILCOXSON 


HEN it became a settled fact 

V V that Mrs. Dutcher Lombard- 

Hill’s sister was coming to visit 
her, Mrs. Hill began to look for a house. 
During her two years’ residence in San 
Francisco she and her husband had occu- 
pied apartments in a semi-private hotel. 
Now, to find a house to suit her, and be 
within her means, became the haunting oc- 
cupation of her life. After three weeks 
of search she gave up the idea of being 
suited, and the question narrowed down 
to something that would possibly do. Reni 
agencies were her daily haunts. The clerks 
thereof came to know her and wanted to 
run and hide when she came in. 

At last, in sheer desperation and weari- 
ness of body, she chose a house on a 
“twenty minutes’ walk” recommendation, 
and an assurance from the agent that he 
would be most obliging in the matter of 
repairs and sundry coats of calcimine. 

The morning following her decision, 
Mrs. Hill visited the place again. This 
time she was unpleasantly impressed with 
the nearness of a dilapidated little house 
on the west side, and a double flat on the 
east side. She had been so weary the day 
before that these details escaped her, in 
view of the fact that the house itself pre- 
sented as few objectionable: features as 
any she had examined. 

“Dear me,” she sighed, “I hope the 
people in the flats will not have more than 
half a dozen children to each family.” 

“They are very nice people,” assured 
the agent soothingly. 

“Possiblv,” rejoined Mrs. Hill, weariiy, 
“but that is no guarantee against large 
families of small children.” 

As they made a tour of the west rooms, 
Mrs. Hill again noticed the dilapidated 
cottage on that side. 

“That place is vacant,” she observed. 


“I do hope when it is let only quiet people 
will live there.” 

“T am sure you will find this a very de- 
sirable neighborhood,” rejoined the agent, 
with a slightly aggrieved air. 

“T hope so,” sighed Mrs. Hill. 

At any rate, to hope for the best 
was all she could do now, and the work of 
preparing the house and furnishing it be- 
gan and went briskly forward for a week 
or ten days. 

In the maiter of cheap pianos and child- 
ren the double flats proved less of a nui- 
sance than Mrs. Hill’s fears had antici- 
pated, and it was with a feeling of real 
satisfaction that she began to settle in 
her new home. 

“T like it much better than the hotel,” 
she confided to Mr. Hill one morning at 
breakfast. 

“T always told. you that you would, if 
you would only try it,” was the husbandly 
rejoinder. 

“TI don’t remember your saying anything 
of the kind,” answered Mrs. Hill. 

Then Mr. Hill cast some reflections up- 
on the unreliability of a woman’s memory, 
which, in turn, brought forth an acrimo- 
nious retort from Mrs. Hill, and the re- 
sult was a smart tiff. When Mr. Hill left 
the house, he shut the front door with 
a bang that demonstrated that, after all, 
a home is never really a home unless it 
connects directly with a front door. 

Mis. Hill was too self-centered to be 
more than ‘temporarily unsettled by a 
domestic difference, but nevertheless, the 
disagreement thad its aftermath. This 
came, first, paradoxically enough, in the 
form and likeness of a beauty-doctor. 

Mr. Hill was a man of decided preju- 
dices, but “prejudice” is far too mild a 
word to apply to his utter detestation of 
this feminine humbug. Mrs. Hill was 
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abundantly aware of his attitude, and up 
to then had respected it, not so much, it 
must be admitted, from a sense of wifely 
duty as from the circumstance of having 
an exceptionally fine complexion, bright 
eyes and beautiful hair. 

But the past strenuous month had told 
on her. Miles of hard pavement, more 
miles of noisy, wearisome street-car rid- 
ing, had combined to haggard her. As 
she raised the window shades, letting in 
a harsh glare of sun, she caught a view 
of herself in the sideboard mirror and 
noted the pallor of her complexion and 
dullness of eye. Peering in, she discovered 
with a shock two tiny wrinkles under her 
eyes, and another threatening her neck. 
To look old Mrs. Hill considered the most 
terrible affliction that life could possibly 
hold for any woman. Owing to-a good 
constitution and a life of comparative ease 
she had so far preserved herself from 
alarming symptoms of age; therefore, she 
was ali the more overcome by these signs 
of advancing age. 

It was at this psychological moment 
that the doorbell rang, and the maid 
brought Mrs. Hill a card bearing the le- 
gend: “Mme. Loraine, representing Mme. 
Lippette, dermatologist; facial blemishes 


successfully removed; traces of age ob- 


literated; consultation free.” 

What took place at the interview be- 
tween Mrs. Hill and the representative of 
Mme. Lippette would not have been hard 
to guess the next day as Mrs. Hill stood 
before a.small cabinet and carefully 
placed therein one large bottle containing 
a whitish liquid; one medium-size bottle 
of pink buttermilk appearance; one fat 
tin box of grease; one squatty white jar 
of pomade; a package of medicated cha- 
moise, and last, a flat, small box, con- 
taining a limp, crawly little square, to 
which was attached four little tapes. It 
was a Face Beauty Mask. Mrs. Hill took 
it out and gingerly unfolded it. As she 
spread it lightly over her face and looked 
at the effect in the glass, she did have a 
vision of Mr. Hill when he should come 
to kiss her good-night. 

“Gracious me! I wouldn’t blame Dutch 
a bit for getting a divorce if he 
should see me with this thing on. I will 
have to take my treatments and wear it 
some time during the day while he is 
down town. It would be a crime for any 
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woman to let her husband see her looking 
like this.” 

This was the day after the tiff, and 
Mr. Hill had brought home theatre tick- 
ets and a new fan for his wife the evening 
before as a peace-offering, and harmony 
was once more restored. So Mrs. Hill 
locked the cabinet door, and instead of 
boldly presenting the bill for the beauty 
paraphernalia, as she had intended doing, 
she took the more pacific course of charg- 
ing it up to housekeeping sundries, and 
keeping her transactions with the blonde 
dermatologist a secret from her husband 

* * * * 

It was perhaps a week later as she lay 
in bed Jate one morning that she gradu- 
ally became aware of an odd bustle and 
a wordy vibration without her west win- 
dow. The sounds were singularly choppy 
and unintelligible. They were accompan- 
ied by slamming of doors and banging 
of heavy articles. She arose and looked 
out. What she saw filled her with amaze- 
ment and anger. The dilapidated little 
house so near her west window was inhab- 
ited. Its tenants were scurrying here and 
there in night-shirt-looking garb and san- 
daled feet. Pigtails of varying length 
and glossiness switched and undulated as 
they moved and chattered. They ap- 
peared like a colony of insects, each intent 
on some individual task, and yet all work- 
ing together. Before the steps stood a 
black-covered wagon and a bony, rat- 
tailed horse. Over the door was already 
inscribed: “Yip Hung, Hand Laundry.” 

At the window directly opposite Mrs. 
Hill, and into which she bent her aston- 
ished and wrathful gaze, stood a gaunt 
Chinaman in a white, scant garment, bare 
legs and sandaled feet, busy at an ironing 
board. Verily, a full-fledged laundry had 
sprung up in the night and was now in 
operation. 

“This is an outrage!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Hill. “I shall speak to the agent about it 
at once!” 

The agent was attentive and full of 
sympathy, and promised to do what he 
could. But the next day when she called 
again, he expressed his sorrow that he 
was unable to influence the unworthy citi- 
zen who owned and rented that particular 
little house. 

“Everybody ought to move off the 
block!” angrily opined Mrs. Hill. 
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The agent gave a shrug indicative of 
the futility of such a course. 

“Such a thing is possible to occur any- 
where in San Francisco,” he commented. 

Thereafter Mrs. Hill’s life became one 
great protest directed against things in 
general, and one fat, placid, sphynx-like 
Yip Hung in particular. She felt anew 
a sense of outrage every time she looked 
out of the west windows. Now and then 
strong whiffs of opium smoke and gushes 
of steam rose up to her angry nostrils. 
At such times, it but added fuel to the 
flame to see Yip Hung sitting on a box 
in the middle of the room, drawing deep, 
contented puffs from a long-stemmed pipe, 
serene, prosperous, giving one an impres- 
sion of an immense, sleepy, fat, motionless 
spider. 

On Sundays another exasperating fea- 
ture obtruded itself on the west view. It 
was the shady side of Yip’s laundry, and 
a long line of Celestials would come out 
and sit there the live-long afternoon and 
comb and queue their hair. 

In spite of Mrs. Hill’s baneful looks 
and ill wishes, Yip Hung’s laundry throve 
and prospered, and ever and anon a new 
ironing board was added. In time, it re- 
quired two black covered wagons to con- 
vey the laundry, and Yip Hung, full of 
peace and plenty, daily grew fatter and 
richer. 

After a period of this tranquil prosper- 
ity, the tide turned. It may have been 
that Yip was forgetting his gods; it may 
have been an ill luck in that in his greed 
for American dollars, Yip ground his poor 
workers down to a point that forbade bod- 
ily nourishment, and for this cause Li Wo 
quite suddenly fell down beside his iron- 
ing board one hot day and quite as sud- 
denly died. 

This untoward incident necessitated a 
total suspension of operation in the 
laundry for at least twenty-four hours, for 
though callous indeed had _ prosperity 
made him, Yip would not defy the tradi- 
tional superstition that one must allow a 
spirit time to take a leisurely departure 
from the scene of its labors, from whence 
it is unable to go as long as its customary 
work is being performed by others. So 
the fire died down, and most of the work- 
ers went off to Chinatown and others went 
to bury the dead. Yip waddled about the 
deserted ironing room, feeling  ill-used 
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and cursing his luck. He paused in front 
of the mantel, and stood observing him- 
self sulkily in the stationary mirror built 
above the shelf. 

So stood Yip; and his thoughts were 
upon his tribulation. Suddenly, like a 
flash—a wink—there lept into the clear 
surface of the mirror a terrible face. A 
most terrifying face. A ghastly, dead face 
from which rolled two eyes like balls of 
fire! A horrible dead face without a 
body. 

Yip gave a strangled scream, and as the 
face did not vanish, he screamed again, 
and sank down from sheer weakness of 
terror, and hid his face in his flapping 
sleeves. 

From that day disaster pursued Yip 
Hung. Evil days fell upon him. Valuable 
pieces of wash became variously miscar- 
ried. Several aggrieved customers took 
away their patronage. Others threatened 
arrest if the missing articles were not 
produced. Some refused to pay for large 
washes from which alleged articles were 
missing, but gave him additional large 
washes for which he sadly suspected he 
would likewise get no pay. Families 
moved out of his ken, leaving from two 
to five weeks’ bills unpaid. His helpers 
struck for higher pay. 

It was a chastened Yip who sat draw- 
ing long puffs from his long stem pipe one 
afternoon some three weeks after that 
terrible day. Since the incident of the 
awful dead face, Yip had kept a cloth 
pinned across the mirror. Now as his 
dull gaze rested unseeingly on the cloth, 
quickly, as if an unseen hand had snatched 
it loose, the cloth dropped from a dis- 
lodged pin at one end. Yip uttered a 
hoarse cry and half arose, pointing a pal- 
sied finger at the undraped glass. A dozen 
pairs of startled, beady eyes followed the 
movement. They saw nothing save the re- 
flection of the ugly wall, the door space, 
the stove pipe, and their own yellow vis- 
ages. Nothing unnatural in that. Noth- 
ing to so agitate their placid boss. In 
obedience to a hoarse command to replace 
the cloth, half a dozen of them spraag 
toward the mantel. . Lo! In that second 


flashed out and faced them—the dead 
face! 

Every Chinaman in the room had a 
glimpse of the horrible thing as it hung 
a mement and then vanished. 
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Twice more, even before the terrified 
workers could make a move, it flashed 
back and re-vanished. Then like possessed 
creatures, the Chinese clung together and 
chattered like monkeys. 

Oh, that ghastly face! Its living eyes! 
Its awful dead flesh. 

Some of them fled without ceremony. 
Others fell to the floor calling upon the 
gods—among them Yip. 

An hour later, Mrs. Hill heard an un- 
common activity among her detested 
neighbors, and went to the west window 
to look out. What was her astonishment 
to see half a dozen Chinamen tumbling 
things out of the house in a conglomera- 
tion, while another lot of Chinese gath- 
ered them up and pitched them promis- 
cuously and frantically into the two laun- 
dry wagons. In less than an hour more, 
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the last queue, the last ironing board, had 
vanished. 

“It looked like some forcible eject- 
ment,” commented Mrs. Hill to Mr. Hill 
that night at dinner. “But thank Heaven, 
they are out! I wonder what the next 
will be. It can’t be worse, that’s one con- 
solation.” 

The next day—now no longer having 
a prejudice against sitting by the west 
windows—Mrs. Hill re-arranged her west 
chamber furniture, and in doing so, she de- 
stroyed the angles the other position had 
created with the mirrors in -her room, 
that, by the aid of a hand mirror—occa- 
sionally held in a certain position—had 
thrown her, reflection across the way into 
Yip Hung’s mirror when she sat at her 
dressing table taking her treatment and 
wearing her beauty-mask. 





The Daisy Field 


BY EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY 


Morning—a daisy field, ripples of laughter, 
Children asport like the fairies, with flowers. 

Bobolinks bubbling their melodies after, 
Childhood and beauty engarland the hours. 


Gold and white daisies, tinted with clover, 


Sky of azure, an afternoon ; 
Clouds like foam flakes flickering over, 
Balm and breath of the fragrant June; 


Merry groups in the ambient glory, 
‘Scattering leaves of the daisy, in glee, 
Telling each other, the sweet old story, 
“He loves, she loves, or he loves not me.” 


Daisy field in the dusky gloaming, 
Evening star and the late birds’ trill, 

Groups of ‘twos in the daisies roaming, 
Telling the sweet old story still. 


Hush and the moon, and the soft June weather, 
Daisies and clover, and summer and dream, 
Souls drifting out to the future together, 
With sails of gossamer-love supreme. 
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Death Valley 


BY ALFRED DAVIS 


EATH Valley is ugly, ugly and ut- 
D terly desolate. Cactus and sand, 

sand and cactus as far as the eye 
can reach, to the north, to the south, to 
the east and to the west. Not a single 
tree or green bush is there in all that 
dreary waste to vary the great monotony. 
The sun above, usually riding in a clear 
sky, pours down its fiercest rays upon the 
sun-baked plain with unrelenting force. 
Here and there a rattlesnake lies stretched 
out in the torrid sand, while now and then 
a skinny prairie dog will pop up from the 
yellow dirt and then dart down again 
with the rapidity of lightning. Once in a 
while a buzzard wheels its dizzy flight 
along the misty horizon. Save for these 
no signs of life are found in all that vast 
solitude. 

Far to the north a great cloud of dust 
might have been seen on a certain day in 
mid-summer, hurrying along before a 
breath of wind, lost probably in that deso- 
late land. Out of the cloud as it swept 
over the brow of a hill, the form of a 
man appea’#d outlined against the deep 
blue sky. #e paused on the crest and 
seated himself. A tall fellow he was, 
dressed in a manner typical of the place, 
calculated to render the heat bearable, 
while his searching eyes that looked out 
from two narrow slits bespoke the fron- 
tiersman, through and through. He sur- 
veyed the barren stretch before him with 
the easy manner of one familiar with the 
scene, and as his eye roved over the plain 
it rested upon a dark spot which seemed 
to be emanating from the haze of the west- 
ern horizon. 

The figure moved irregularly, frequent- 
ly pausing as if bewildered, then again 
moving on, on, until coming to another 
abrupt pause. 

“A man,” thought the plainsman, “a 
man as sure as hell, and coming from the 
Funeral hills.” And as he started down 
the hill in the direction of the traveler, 
he cursed the creature for a fool thus to 
tempt the Almighty. 


The wanderer, his head bent toward the 
ground and his eyes red and blistered from 
the intense heat, stumbled on, now in one 
direction, then in another, as if uncertain 
of his way. Then of a sudden, he threw 
his head back and laughed long and loud, 
but the laugh ceased when he beheld the 
plainsman. He started towards him, 
mumbling incoherently, then paused and 
gazed unsteadily upon him. Again he 
laughed, wild and hoarsely, and broke in- 
to a tottering run, away from the ap- 
proaching figure. Finally he stopped, 
turned again, and again started on, but 
his strength seemed suddenly to leave him 
and he fell face downwards in the sand. 

The plainsman rolled the wanderer up- 
on his back and pillowed his coat beneath 
the head of long unkempt hair. Then, 
taking a flask from his pocket, he poured 
the contents into the mouth of the suf- 
ferer. The eyes opened slowly, as if in 
pain, and when they fell upon the other’s 
face they seemed to start slightly, then 
closed again. 

“Which way was you headin’, friend, 
before you got mixed?” and the plains- 
map repeated his question twice before the 
feeble answer came. 

“Never mind me, never mind. Let me 
alone. l’m about ready to pass in and 
there ain’t no use of you staying here. You 
know where there is water; get there your- 
self; you can’t take me.” 

“Sure, I know where there is water,” 
and he gazed closely into the other’s face. 
“Water enough for both of us.” 

“But ain’t you Jack Young?” The 
eyes of the other opened half in joy and 
half in pain. “There, I knowed you was. 
And didn’t yoa save my hide a dozen times 
from the Vigilantes, and wasn’t it you 
that I done on that mine deal ?” 

“Never mind, Lou; that’s ancient his- 
tory, and it wasn’t all your fault. Lou, we 
will call it square,” and as he tried to 
offer his hand, he sank back again into 
a swoon. 

Lou Tobin stood for a moment looking 
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upon the man. “I reckon that will be 
quite a bit of a pull,” he muttered, glanc- 
ing at the sun. “But, Jack, I played you 
dirt once when you did the square thing,” 
and he was silent again, the scenes and 
days of other years crowding fast upon 
him. 

The sun’s rays beat down with all the 
intensity of their force when Tobin gath- 
ered the mere shadow of a man in his 
arms and started at a brisk pace across 
the desert in the direction of the sunset. 
Hardened as he was to the toil and the 
heat, yet the burden caused the sweat to 
fall in great drops from his face and hair. 
Now he would fix his eye upon some dis- 
tant knoll, and then with unceasing effort, 
he made the summit and again his eye 
caught upon a sand hill, but he never 
allowed it to survey the valley between. 
His feet became hot and swollen and he 
tried to spit, but it was a failure and he 
smiled. “I reckon this would make a 
pretty decent grave yard for Jack and 
me,’ the man remarked aloud. “We lost 
our grub stakes here and I ain’t been do- 
ing -much more since then, but losing 
grub stakes.” A snake rattled ominously 
at his feet, but he passed over it, not 
thinking. On, on he traveled until his 
arms became cramped and he had to pause 
in his way. Depositing the body care- 
fully upon the ground, he took off his 
hat and mopped the flowing sweat from 
his brow. 

The sun was still to live some minutes 
but it was the great pile of black clouds 
in the east upon which Tobin riveted his 
gaze, and he yelled in sheer delight, but 
the cry was strangely muffled and weak. 

‘Rain, damn you, Jack, it’s rain; do 
you hear?” but the man heard nothing, 
and Tobin looked down again. “I’m a 
fool, Jack; maybe it’s rain and maybe it 
ain’t,” and he raised the body from the 
earth, but the burden seemed twice its 
former weight. A mysterious haze cov- 
ered the landscape, while the eastern heav- 
ens were a mass of dark and roliing clouds. 
Two coyotes followed at a safe distance 
behind the wanderers, and like shadows 
stopped when they paused and went on 
again when they continued. 

“You ain’t got no soft feet to deal with 
here, you cyoteroes. Git out, both of 
you,” and Tobin hurled a handful of 
gravei toward them, and laughed to him- 


self when it fell only a few feet from 
him. 

“TY reckon we better wait right here for 
that rain, Jack. I might make it alone, 
but I don’t believe I would find you here 
on the way back. I reckon we better wait 
for the rain,” and taking a piece of bread 
from his pocket, he ground it into pow- 
der and poured it into the mouth of the 
man. 

The haze had grown thicker, and the 
sun had dipped out of sight behind the 
hills. A smal! pack of coyotes squatted 
on their haunches back under the heavy 
clouds. ‘The heat was most oppressive, 
and the plainsman’s arms were strangely 
stiff and sore while his tongue was grow- 
ing parched and dry. 

Suddenly the black pall, was rent 
asunder by a great blaze of light, and a 
deep peal of thunder rolled over the soli- 
tude. 

“Tt’s coming, Jack, old pard, it’s com- 
ing,” and he turned the man over that his 
face might receive the first drops. Then, 
rising to his feet, he lifted his hands in 
silent supplication to the great storm. 

He could see the rain falling in torrents 
above him, and there just out of reach it 
wasted away in vapor. His brain was 
muddled and confused. He rushed to a 
little rise in the land, and there, too, the 
rain seemed only a few feet away, but 
never reached the earth. 

“Damn it all, can’t you see that we’re 
dying,” cried the man, again raising his 
hands toward the tantalizing clouds that 
rolled on and on until at last they passed 
down beyond the western horizon, and 
the calm twilight, horrible in its very 
serenity, rested upon the earth. Without 
a word, Tobin turned back to his friend, 
and with difficulty raising him in his 
arms, he struggled on. He shook his head 
violently when an unnatural darkness fell 
before his eyes, and once he paused and 
gazed intently upon the sand at his feet. 
He sank to his knees. Yes, there rain had 
fallen, a scanty bit indeed, but rain had 
fallen there. = 

A new life thrilled him as he struggled 
on, and the sand began to show signs more 
and more of having been moist. His head 
was bent to the ground, his arms were 
shaking violently, when of a sudden and 
without realizing it, he came to a hill- 
top. There in a basin in the valiey below, 
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a pool of water lay, brightly sparkling un- 
der the light of the moon that had now 
risen. The heavy earth clung tenaciously 
to his feet. Twice he fell and lay for a 
moment, pressing his lips to the damp 
earth. He pointed to the water hole ahead. 
“Water, Jack, water. The old frog-hole; 
you remember the old frog-hole, Jack, 
where you held ’em off fer me. Remem- 
ber the time, Jack?” and he patted the 
breast of the man as it rose and fell like 
a child’s in sleep. “But never mind; I 
almost fergot what we come after,” andl 
he tried to rise to his feet, but the burden 
was too heavy. Again he tried and the 
struggle was continued. Once he stum- 
bled on a cactus bush, and fell, the need- 
les piercing his flesh. 

The night was bright and sultry, even 
for the valley. The pack of coyotes fol- 
lowed noiselessly a few yards in the rear, 
but Tobin saw nothing save the water, 
which sometimes seemed only a few fect 
away, then fully a mile. He realized how 
precious each moment was to him, but 
try as he would, his stiffened joints re- 
fused to obey him, and his arms seemed 
to have been pulled from their sockets. 

Suddenly, a dense darkness came over 
him, and he fell to the earth. A huge 
rattler passed over the prostrate bodies, 
and Tobin watched it with a grin of ha- 
tred. “We ain’t good enough fer you, eh?” 


the man whispered huskily, “‘but we’re too 
good fer you, you sneakin’ devils,” and 
he shook his fist at the pack of coyotes, 
the silent spectators of many a tragedy in 
Western life. 

Again and again he tried to raise his 
companion, and again and again he failed. 
All at once his senses became most clear. 
The moonlight bathing the landscape was 
real, all that vast waste was to him as it 
had been for years past, and there ahead 
and swimming before his gaze, lay the 
frog-hole. 

He tried hard to get to his feet 
but senk te the ground with each effort. 
At last he lifted the body to his back, and 
started on all-fours ; a painfully slow jour- 
ney to the hole. Unseen castus pierced 
his nands, and one was so badly torn 
that he wrapped his hat about it. 

Foot by foot, yard by yard, he lessened 
the distance to the water hole. 

Again the deadly black was coming he- 
fore his eyes, and his breath came hard. 
He tried to raise a hand to his face. The 
stars seemed shooting in fitful showers 
about him, his brain became confused. 
Then, with a shudder, he pitched forward, 


forcing the body down upon the sand. The 
coyotes cautiously approached, and there 
about them set up a lonely howl that 


shivered back and forth across_ that 


mighty solitude. 











Tine Ships 


BY ALOYSIUS COLL 


Loo’ on my studded bulk of steel, 
The dent and painted scar! 

Is this the drab intent of wrath, 
The shadowy lust. of war? 

Nay, I am built for noble peace, 
And kings have given me 

A holy charge—to guard aud keep 
The covenant of the sea! 


Look to my tiers of mated guns 
That gleam from deck and port! 

Is this the challenge of the strong 
To battle’s deadly sport? 

Nay, this is freedom’s ponderous task— 
To train the bold and brave, 

That love may bloom in every land, 
And peace on every wave! 


My voice a driven thunderbolt, 
That tyranny may hear; 

My glance the flash of lighted clouds, 
That every foe may fear; 

And every shell that blurs the targe, 
A rainbow on the sea 

That winds of blood shall break no more 
Over the world, and me! 


A threat in every port, a mute 
Volcano in my keel, 

A thousand leagues of surging foam 
I fling my risk of stee!: 

Yet never a cannon lifts a toast 
Of water from the barm 

But drains a silent pledge of peace 
To every gathering storm! 


Latin and Hun, and Turk and Don, 
Shall crowd the far-off strand, 
And hear my thunders preach the price 

Of war in every Jand— 
The blood of sons, the mothers’ tears, 
The woes that never cease— 
And, taught the awful scourge of war, 
Will keep the gift of peace! 
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Miss Marlowe and Mr. Sothern in “Jeanne d’Arc’”’ at the Lyric Theatre, New York. 
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Aphie James, with Louis James. 























Aphie James, with Louis James. 











Geo. Parsons, in ‘“‘Daughters of Men,” at Astor Theatre, N. Y. 
Photo by Kirkland Studio, Denver, Colo. 




















Charlotte Tittell. 























ARRIAGE, without divorce, is 
M condition without the possibility 

of change. I may want no change, 
but if I do, 1 want to know just where to 
jay my hands on it. As the Texan said of 
the pistol: “I mout never want it, but ef 
[ do, ll want it wus’n h ll.” Teil- 
ing my wife and me that we shall live to- 
gether unhappily, is giving us hell to 
guarantee us heaven. Marriage is a con- 
tract, and until mortality puts on infalli- 
bility, contract without reservation is 
risky. I burn no bridge spanning a river 
I can’t swim. 

'I believe in the “sanctity of marriage” 
until it conflicts with the sanctity of com- 
mon sense; and if my wife and I cannot 
insure sanctification without a series of 
mutual bickerings, we shall drop sanctifi- 
cation for separation. Forbidding divorce 
to the married who do not want to live 
together is as absurd as forbidding mar- 
riage to the unmarried who do. As to 
the right of divorce impairing the respec- 
tability of marriage, it is the only right 
that marriage wants to perfect its respect- 
ability. The old marriage was all rite 
and no right.. A proclamation of eman- 
cipation never hurt anybody. 

The male sex is the oldest trust on earth 
and woman has ever been its prey; but, 
after all, slavery is more to blame for 
tyranny than tyranny for slaverv. Arro- 
gance rarely comes uninvited by humii- 
ity; meekness is an eternal invitation to 
insolence. Tet the wife keep her individ- 





uality, for as long as she knows that the 
twain that became one can become twain 
again, she will understand that “peace- 
able secession” can do more to abolish 





BY M. GRIER KIDDER 





slavery than “war for the union.” 

Woman’s bedy has been wrestling with 
everything; her brain with nothing. She 
proves her “domesticity” by the size of 
her family; her “‘amiability” by her meek- 
ness; her “masculinity” by talking sense ; 
her “unwomanliness” by “talking back” ; 
the rudimentary state of her brain by her 
inconsistency. Philosophy may be “ad- 
versity’s sweet milk,” but the solace of 
famininity is tongue. And after ten 
thousand generations of tongue have sung 
the lullaby of the female brain, who won- 
ders that it sleeps? And, mark me, 
woman will be a “grown child” until she 
asserts her equality with him to whom she 
has given life. Man’s most difficult task 
is bearing with her who has born him and 
giving her a chance in the world into 
which she has ushered him “with the 
sweat of no vulgar agony and with groans 
that cannot be uttered.” He who stands 
by her in that holy and fearful hour with- 
out honoring the sex, good and bad, is 
one “whom it would be base flattery to 
call man.” 

Of course, woman’s freedom will come 
and be followed by a social reconstruction, 
compared to which our political recon- 
struction was a pleasant surprise. But we 
shall have the destructive cause before the 
reconstruction effect. In the dark days of 


my childhood, “woman’s rights” were 
man’s wrongs; no respectable woman 
dared to seek refuge in divorce. Until 


lately, I abhorred the thought of divorce 
and woman suffrage, but I have changed 
my mind. I may rechange it; there is no 
telling anything about my mind except 
knowing I mean what I say when I say 
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it. An opinion formed on impression 
may justify a change, but when anchored 
to conviction, nothing but mental weak- 
ness condones variety. 

Loveless marriage is a contract to peo- 
ple penitentiaries ; an incubator for hatch- 
ing idiots. There may be no marriage in 
heaven, but there is heaven or hell in mar- 
riage. I object to any union that counter- 
feits that second place and raises the devil 
and children together. A large number 
of marriages are mistakes making more 
mistakes. If you have been foolish enough 
to make a mistake, don’t, be too foolish io 
remedy it. We hear that ‘“‘divorce dis- 
graces the children.” Does parental squab- 
bling confer especial honor on the off- 
spring? anything ~articularly elevating in 
one of these matrimonial duets whose re- 
frain.embraces evervthing from flattery to 
flat iron? What do you expect when tyr- 
anny begets and hate conceives? As to 
knowing each other before marriage, you 
cannot do it; you must marry and pray 
that the introduction be not too abrupi. 

Experience is the only thing that 
starves simperine sentiment and nourishes 
common sense. courtship is intoxicated 
theory; marriage, sober practice. And 
though the first introduces to the second, 
only association breeds familiarity. Until 
you serve an apprenticeship to the thing 
itself, you are just so much theoretical 
cross trying to usurp a practical crown. I 
should rather be chained to the devil’s 
grand-mother with a cold chisel in sight 
than be united to an angel with no possi- 
bility of release. Tying me is tiring me 
unless I can shift my anchorage when the 
spirit moves me. Better hell with a re- 
turn ticket than heaven without a neces- 
sary furlough. Whether this arises from 
my contrariness or my love of variety, I 
have not determined. 

I do not want marriage to die out, but 
I want several to die out before marriage. 
Too many marriages mean too many child- 
ren; too many children, too many pau- 
pers; too many vaupers, everything bad. 
Divorce has its evils, but the evils of lib- 
erty are evils trving to be blessings. 
License is counterfeit liberty, overgrown 
freedom, runaway rights, and breeds won- 
drous wickedness. But when license 
springs from liberty, that very liberty 


has been wrung from slavery. To prevent 
immoderate liberty, we must moderate re- 


strictions; expansion is born of contrac- 
tion; revolution is only evolution making 
up lost time. If I have to halter my wite 
to guarantee her domesticity, I shall let 
her go. Now, along comes a_ certain 
prominent man and charges the social 
evil to divorce. 

As long as a demand for anything ex- 
ists, it will exist. We cannot cure this 
thing, but we may, in a measure, prevent 
it. But sentiment is no preventive; there 
is no more romance in this curse than in 
the poverty that causes it. ‘The- social 
evil is one of the many children of desti- 
tution; its mother, poverty; its father, 
man. The “poverty, not the will, con- 
sents.” 

If I were a woman, I should prefer one 
divorced husband to ten children. Until 
1 kept house and did my own cooking, | 
laughed at woman’s trials. I thought 
“woman’s work is never done” because her 
talk is not. I had a bed room and a kit- 
chen, and the more I cleaned the more 
they needed cleaning. “Good Lord,” I 
said to myself, “what a wise provision it 
is that keeps an old bachelor from having 
a baby!” Yet how many women cook for 
a large family and keep a house and a 
half dozen children clean. The majority 
seem to think that as motherhood is sacred 
a woman’s sanctity increases with every 
baby. Now, I don’t think so; I think 
feminine sanctity neither increases nor 
decreases with children. I have given the 
matter my prayerful attention, and I be- 
lieve the old maid is just as ae in 
grace as the sister who has multiplied and 
replenished. An abuse is dignified by age 
and custom, two almost invincible allies. 
Most folks think an abuse stands _be- 
cause it deserves to stand; when, in fact, 
it stands because they don’t understand 
it. True veneration halts short of vener- 
able humbug. Conservatism as naturally 
opposes the new as it revives the dying, 
resurrects the dead and baptizes the still- 
born; but there is little knee-crooking be- 
fore the healthy recent. 

Divorce is woman’s new and only 
friend; the only thing that arrays itself 
on her side without design on her pocket 
or virtue. And she is beginning to see it. 
Of course, when that idea gets fairly into 
her head, it will feel mighty lonesome till 
it breeds others. It won’t take much 
abuse to make the coming wife the going 
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wife. 


is not all the evidence. 


Of course, the improved woman won't 
be perfect; at least, I hope she won’t; I 
have no fear of the future letting loose 
But 
I look for a marked change domestically, 
that 
when woman has the power, she will im- 
nrove several things in her own precipi- 
There will ‘be just as many 
mean women, but fewer meaningless ones, 
less sentiment, less nonsense, too. Of 
course, for a time, she will abuse her new 
liberty as much as she abuses spasmodic 
liberty she now tastes so rarely. But her 
arrogance will be only the temporary re- 


upon us a flock of wingless angels. 


socially and politically; I believe 


tate wav. 


action born of slavery. She will act like 


all the newly emancipated, till familiarity 


with freedom teaches her that doing every- 
thing she pleases may become as irksome 
as doing nothing she pleases. 

As she now is, I should rather be ruled 
hy old Nick than by her. In the first 
place. he is used to authority, and goes 
only so far; then, from long association 
with him, I understand him and can to 
a certain extent anticipate his wishes. Be- 
sides, as the negroes say of an indulgent 
over-seer, “he gives me time to ketch my 
bref.” But when a ‘woman starts to 
drive, God pity the driven; be he man, 
dry goods clerk or horse. My greatest 
pleasure is serving a woman till she con- 
founds civility with servility. Woman 
has little sense of personal responsibility, 
and what her mind finds to do she does 
with all her tongue. This is because every- 
body takes her side. Nobody blames a 
woman for anything until some man ruins 
her character; then she is said to “have 
encouraged him.” Her every fault is the 
natural and necessary result of her out- 
rageous treatment; her virtue, a sweet 
flower that blooms in spite of it. 

As to honesty, she is, when dishonest, 
negatively so; man, when dishonest, is 
positively so. Her dishonesty lies in keep- 
ing; his in taking. Where one woman 
cashier purloins money, fifty men cashiers 
do. But a contract signed by a woman is 
prone to sink to the dignity of waste 
paper. As she is in business, so she is in 
love. I have tried her in both. She never 
approaches a conclusion gradually; in- 


IN THE LAIR OF THE BEAR. 


She is going to belong to herself; 
she is going to see that while motherhood 
is pretty good evidence of womanhood, it 
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variably jumps at it, and he who would 
argue her out of an “impression” has 
more time than judgment. Her convic- 
tion does not depend on the logic offered, 
but on the receptivity of her mind. In 
love she must be carried by assault, “flags 
flying and drums beating.” Think of ar- 
guing an indifferent woman into matri- 
mony; reason has no more place in love 
than mathematics have in romance. Do 
I know that to be a fact? I should 
smile! I have always attributed my sin- 
gle state to the profundity of my logic. 
Her mind is all anchor; her imagination 
all sail, and the mental pap that nourishes 
the infant sustains its mother. Her brain 
has been digesting trifles so lon~ that a 
sound idea gives its owner intellectual 
dyspepsia. Her mental gastric juice is 
like man’s moral gastric juice—somewhat 
diluted. 

No breathing thing lacks the tendency 
to tyrannize. Strength abuses weakness 
as naturally as rascality bunkoes foolish- 
ness, and the temptation to sit down on 
something soft is one of the cardinal char- 
acteristics of human nature. Woman will 
as certainly equal man mentally as she 
now surpasses him morally. “Keep her 
from liberty till she learns to govern her- 
self” has ever been the slogan of tyrants, 
the motto of masters. 

Slavery as a preparation for liberty sug- 
gesis lying as a kindergarten for truth; 
pocket-picking as a cuarantee of future 
honesty. We Southerners claimed that 
God started negro slavery, as a necessary 
step toward the conversion of the negro. 
And the result? Nine hundred and ninciy 
negroes in a thousand will steal and all 
the black women have the morals of white 
men. 

Man is divided into the caught, un- 
caught and afraid-of-being-caught, and 
when you hear one of these bepanted ves- 
tals hurrahing for his moral reputation, 
attribute it to “good luck rather than to 
good company.” I do not claim that a 
man may not be morally pure and alive 
at the same time, but what is the use of be- 
ing anything good if you can’t make folks 
believe you are it? Woman’s safeguards 
are her natural purity, her training, and 
the merciless penalty following her trans- 
gression. That divorce imperils these 
safeguards, I most emophatically deny. 
Simple separation, on the contrary, with 
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no marriage in view, I hold to be different. 
The isolated wife occupies a position pe- 
culiarly conducive to temptation. Driven 
from one home and forbidden another, 
she is a social exile, a domestic queen 
without a kingdom. 

"Tis to such as this that desperation, 
that fierce consoler of the friendless, ap- 
peals. I may be short on grace and some- 
*what deficient in reverence, but I hold that 
a divorced person, by marrying agaia, 
evinces a desire to profit by experience. 
That good children may come from dis- 
cordant parents I admit; heredity is not 
infallible; the son of a cat may not catch 
a mouse. I presume a prize puppy may »e 
bred from two mad dogs. But when such 
takes place, I charge it to reversion, 
rather than to immediate descent. 

As to divorce tending toward free love, 
you might as well charge infanticide to 
marriage. The anti-divorce advocate 
looks upon a fractured marriage as just 
so much negative adultery ready to as- 
sume the positive phase. I remember when 
divorce was considered by everybody, but 
the divorced as a disgrace. In _ those 
days, the married quarreled until death 
did them part; whom God joined together 
the devil himself couldn’t separate. Yet 
I don’t believe that the old folks were bet- 
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ter than we. Coerced love is half siste: 
to hate, and if perfect freedom is not th. 
essence of affection, I am greatly in error. 
Two people living together because they 
have to are hardly an improvement on 
two who won’t live together because they 
don’t want to. 

Divorce laws can’t warrant morality 
any more than religious persecution can 
guarantee religious unity. 

Thousands would to-day be good hus- 
bands and wives if they had remedied un- 
happy marriage with divorce and _re- 
marriage. Is marriage so sacred that the 
correction of its blunders is a sacrilege? 
Should any contract be aught but a rope 
of sand whose stipulations are adverse to 
the happiness of the contractors? In my 
judgment, happiness is the only aim, and 
only what conduces to it is sacred. Wherein 
lies the reason in legislating two people 
endowed with cat and dog proclivities into 
lasting matrimonial “bliss?” Marriage 
should collapse with the love that sug- 
gested it. It may have its trials, but it 
should not be a trial. Think of a couple 
priding themselves on their fortitude in 
enduring forty years of married hell with 
the divorce heaven in sight, with its offer: 
“Come unto me, ye who do labor, and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest!” 
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Pears’ Soap is good for boys and everyone—It 
removes the dirt, but not the cuticle—Pears’ 
keeps the skin soft and prevents the roughness 
often caused by wind and weather--constant 
use proves it “ Matchless for the complexion” 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
6 All rights secured.” 
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Many Merchants TROUSERS HANGERS GOODFORM 
have our goods in stock FLEXIBLE CLAMP FITS THICK OR THIN. 
but you may not readily 
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Get the Genuine ‘‘Goodform”’ 


Constructed for you—to give order, capacity and convenience to the 
over-crowded closet. How have you done without this so long? 


“Goodform” Set for Men. “Goodform” Set for Ladies. 
$4.50, Delivered. 


6 Coat Hangers, No. 21, adjustabie 

6 es angers, No. 41, cloth 6 Coat Hangers, No. 21, adjustable 
1 

1 


$3.00, Delivered. 


lin 6 Skirt Hangers, adjustable. 
each Shelf Bar and Door Loop 1 each Shelf Bar and Door Loop. 
Shoe Rall, No. 27. 1 Shoe Rall, No. 27. 


Each set in separate box. Sample skirt hanger by mail, 15 cents. 
garments need good care or money is lost. The new skirt is 


held in form by our method. Shoulders of coats are reformed every 
time they are hung up. Trousers are creased just right. 
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See that Lea @& Perrins’ sig- 
nature is on wrapper and label. 
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LA DAMASK. 
[ Liquid Rouge. | 
Ask Your Druggist. 
Price, 25 cents. 
Esthetic Chemical Co. 
New. York. 
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Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
It is a perfect seasoning for all kinds of Fish, Meats, Game, Salads, 


Cheese, and Chafing-Dish Cooking. 


ing relish to an otherwise insipid dish. 











ENAMELS 


Oak, Cherry, Mahogany, Walnut, 
Rosewood or Transparent 


FOR OLD OR NEW FLOORS, FURNITURE AND§WOODWORK 
Wears like Cement—Dries over night with Brilliant Gloss. Contains no 
Japan or Shellac. Write at once for Free Booklet, Color Card and List of 
Dealers. TRIAL CAN FREE [send 10c to pay postage]. Enough for a Chair, 
Table or Kitchen Cabinet. ADDRESS: ‘‘FLOOR-SHINK’’ CO..3ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Sold by Hale Bros., Agents, San” Francisco 
and A. Hamburger Sons, Los Angeles 


If you are a dealer write for the Agency 
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Schools and Colleges 








IRVING INSTITUTE 
2126-2128 California Street, San Francisco 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, LANGUAGES, 
ART, ELOCUTION. ACCREDITED. 

Telephone West 844 











THE HAMLIN SCHOOL AND VAN NESS SEMINARY 
2230 Pacific Ave. 


For particulars address 
«MISS SARAH D. HAMLIN 
2230 Pacific cAvenue, 
San Francisco Telephone West 546 
The Fall term will open August 12, 1907. 


What School? 
WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 
Catalogues and reliable information concerning all 
schools and colleges furnished without charge. State 
kind of school, address: 
American School and Coll 











lege Agency 
384, 41 Park Row, New York, or 384, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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cences of a Sportsman,” by J. Par- 

ker Whitney, and I have enjoyed the 
book, for it is more entertaining than its 
title would indicate. It is a large volume, 
printed in clear type, and written in ex- 
cellent English. Mr. Whitney is more 
than a sportsman. He becomes at times 
a philosopher and an historian of no mean 
merit. The book possesses the additional 
advantage over books by sportsmen and 
others who write ‘“‘nature” studies because 
it is written in the language of a man 
who does not write of any period or of 
any event of which he personally has no 
knowledge. You cannot help feeling that 
everything that Mr. Parker has written is 
truth, and because of this, some of the 
episodes that are detailed in this volume, 
and which might be garnished with much 
sensationalism by a less careful or con- 
scientious writer, possess a remarkable 
charm in the reading. 

Mr. Whitney’s experience has ranged 
through far territories, and beginning at 
a time when little or nothing was known 
of the country and up to the present of 
which we know so much, he has been a 
Jeader of men and an observer of events. 
Tales of these men and these events he 
has reduced into a sort of autobiography 
and this is the volume he has called 
“Reminiscences of a Sportsman.” [ 
should say that the book would form one 
of an anthology of the West, and its de- 
velopment, and while much that is there 
written is of the sport of the wide our- 
doors that much is merely a piquante 
sauce to make the rest appetizing to the 
reader. I have read many books of travel 
and have rarely, indeed, found a bowk 
by any one afflicted with the “wander- 
lust” that has held my attention through- 
out as did this volume. 

Forest and Stream Publishing Co., N. 
Y. 1906. 


T  couce been reading the “Reminis- 


* * * 
The Overland Monthly is in receipt of 


the Annual Report of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution for the year 1906. This volume 
is simply an index to the work done hy 
the Institution during the year, and a 
recapitulation of the additions made to 
the U. S. National Museum. It is is- 
sued bv the Government Printing Office. 

The Treasury Department has just is- 
sued the report of the Life Saving Ser- 
vice for 1906. We find an extended re- 
port of the work of the life saving crews, 
located near San Francisco, during the 
strenuous days of the great fire. There 
were 425 days’ succor afforded to an av- 
erage of sixty-six persons a day at the 
stations at Point Bonita, Fort Point, 
Golden Gate and South-side. During the 
nights of April 18th to 21st, there were 
one hundred and fifty people sheltered 


‘by Keeper Varney. From April 19th to 


May 31st the station at the beach issued 
some 30,000 rations for applicants for 
food. The life saving crews mentioned 
were of great service to the city during the 
fire. 

** * 


“The Great American Pie Company” 
is one of those little skits, the product 7 
a brilliant mind, dashed off in an idle 
moment, and brimful of cutting  sar- 
casm, trenchant, quiet wit. Ellis Parker 
Butler will be accused of having written 
the story for the purpose of belittling 
the: methods of some of the very top- 
heavy industrial concerns in the country, 
in their attempt to “hog” everything that 
there is around that is not nailed down. 
It is true, the comical ending of the great 
trust does not carry out this idea, but 
it is full of fun and logic. It is a little 
bit ot a book, printed in large type, and 
containing only forty-four pages, but it 
is worthy of thoughtful consideration by 
young and old. It is illustrated by pen 
sketches, by Will Crawford, and is pub- 
lished by McClure, Philips & Co., New 
York. 
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A Summer’s Pleasure 


Almost any Family Can Afford 


This applies to keeping the car without extrava- 
gance, as well as buying it. With a Cadillac 
single cylinder car the whole family will do more 
traveling than you could afford to do on a train, 
more evenly distributed and with far greater 
enjoyment. Always ready, stanch and reliable, 
with the style and finish of the higher 





priced cars. 


Th The Cost of 


| e 
“Strong and Steady 


Shown 

by 147 Affidavits 

on file in our office, runs from practically 

nothing to as high as ten or twelve dollars a month, 


but averages less than $2.50 monthly, exclusive of tires. 
The average gasoline consumption runs from 16 to 23 miles 
per gallon or less than % of a cent per mile for each passenger. 


These 147 are owners of single cylinder Cadillacs in 


almost every state in the Union. 


These cars—cither touring or runabout—are the greatest 


combination of economy and efficiency in the world. They 
toaly aes ail there is in motoring—except the troubles. 
e 


alers are always glad to demonstrate. Fully described 


and illustrated in Catalogue ‘““MX," mailed on receipt of 
~equ-st. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich. "7" 














Mrs. 


For many years with the S. & G. Gump Co.. 
has opened at 947-949 Van Ness avenue, an 
establishment which will be known as the 
finest Art Galleries in this section. The same 
attention given to her patrons and the public 
in general in the past will be a feature of the 
New Art Bstablishment, which is now open 
for exhibition and public view. 


Helen Freese 





The new firm are direct importers of Original 
Oil Paintings, Water Colors, Old Prints, Mar- 
ble and Bronze Statuary, Objects of Art, odd, 
quaint and beautiful things not to be found in 
any other establishment. 


A cordial invitation is extended to the public 
to call. A feature of this business will be the 
taking of import orders for any Works of Art, 
Rugs, Furniture, Draperies or appointments. 
Resident representatives in New York, London, 
Paris, Vienna, Berlin, Florence, Naples, Con- 
stantinople. 


Our buyer sails for Europe early in July, and 
with a spirit of progressiveness which we pro- 
pose to establish in this city, any of our clien- 
tele who desire us to execute any special com- 
missions in the foreign markets, we will give 
such orders our prompt and careful atten- 
tion for holiday delivery. 











Volz @Freese 


947-949 Van Ness Avenue 




















READY FOR THE — 
CHICAGO CAVE DWELLERS 


Not for Preachers 


820 Pages, Cloth, $1.20 


POST PAID 


AStery of the Underworld 
and the Overworld 


By Parker H. Sercombe, 
Editor To-Morrow 
Magazine, Chicago. 


Only a limited edition of 
this remarkable book will be 
printed. Each copy will be 
a by Sercombe Him- 
self and automatically num- 
bered from 1 up. _ First 
orders in will get the low 
numbers in rotation except 
No. 1, which goes to Mrs. 
Sercombe. 


Address 
TO-MORROW MAGAZINE 


For the Superman and Superwoman and The New Ci jon, 
Gaiumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


10 CENTS THE COPY. $1 A YEAR. 


















In “Shakespeare, England’s Ulysses,” 
“The Masque of Love’s Labor Won, or 
The Enacted Will,” Latham Davis has 
given the world a wonderful book of the 
works of William Shakespeare, Henry 
Willobie, Robert Chester, and Ignoto, all 
of these being aliases for the second Earl 
of Essex, Robert Devereux. The author 
wastes no time in useless argument, but 
presents his case by the introduction of a 
vast amount of documentary evidence. A 
careful reading of the works presented 
disturbs all faith in the authorship of 
the poems and plays by the player, Wil! 
Shakespeare or of any of the other au- 
thors advanced by the cryptogramic evi- 
dence of Donneley, or of any of those 
others who believe that Bacon was the 
author of 
This book offers more food for thought to 
the investigator than any of the many 
other volumes published on the “mys- 
teries of William Shakespeare,” and comes 
nearer to convincing the sceptic that, at 
last, an author capable of upholding the 
dignity of his own reputation has been 
found for Shakespeare’s plays. 

Throughout the book the minor chord, 
the clandestine loves of Elizabeth, runs 
alluringly, elusively along, and spurs the 
reader to a quest after a storv that is lit- 
tle more than hinted at by the compiler. 

No Shakespearean library is complete 
without this remarkable book, and no 
student of English literature may count 
his education complete without having a 
full knowledge of the contents. 

G. E. Stechert & Co., N. Y. 

* * * 

“The Shameless Diary of an Explorer” 
is an unusual book, dealing mainly with 
an account of the recent ascent of Mount 
McKinley, and it may be called a fairly 
spirited account and an absolutely frank 
record of the happenings of the journey. 
Nature books and books of travel are, es 
a rule, written from the vantage ground of 
a cozy seat in some com‘ortable library. 
The spirit of the “trail” may be found in 
Mr. Robert Dunn’s new book. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated with splendid photo- 
graphs taken by the author. There is a 
good map of the Mount McKinley country 
as well as a sketch map showing the route 
traveled from the coast. 

Outing Publishing Company, N. Y. 
* * * 


George Alexander Fisher, who is a stu- 
dent of the question of the eradication of 





the immortal bard’s works. ° 


tubercu'osis, has written a very interest- 
ing book on the subject. He has called it 
“The Labyrinthine Life.” He says truly 
that “the white plague, tuberculosis, has 
invaded every family of this country,” and 
his theme is the exposition of the life 
of the camp in the desert. He advocates 
a Government camp for the cure of the 
dread disease. He says in his preface 
that he wants the co-operation of the 
newspapers in the work, and adds: 

“Considered solely from the economic 
standpoint, such a project as above oui- 
lined would pay handsomely. Under 
favcring conditions, such as could e 
brought about in a Government camp, a 
patient in the earlier stages could be cured 
at a-cost of, say, $400. If left to himself, 
that patient would require at least $300 
from some quarter before he died, losing 
at least $2 per day because of loss of 
work besides. A larve proportion of the 
cases are voung men under thirty. Such 
a man if restored to health should be able 
to make at least $1,000 a year for twenty 
years; not a bad return for an investmeat 
of $400. It is safe to say that he would 
pay back in taxes far more than this dur- 
ir~ his subsequent life.” 

B. W. Dodge & Co., New York. 


* * * 


Paul Elder & Company have just pub- 
lished a volume by Stanton Davis Kirk- 
ham, author of “Where Dwells the Soul 
Serene,” and “As Nature Whispers.” Mr. 
Kirkham is a felicitous writer, and does 
his work well as an apostle of optimism. 
The author flings defiance to the super- 
stitious by dividing the work into thir- 
teen chapters. These are devoted to the 
subjects of Beauty, Life, Religion, Phil- 
osophy, The World-Message, The Heart of 
It, The Tendency to Good, Work, Health, 
Happiness, The Preacher, The Teacher, 
The Poet. 

Mr. Kirkham’s is a sweet philosophy, 
and will appeal to young people who are 
just stepping out into an untried world, 
and to the old, who would desire to return 
to the illusions of the age of adolescence. 
It will come, this book, as a message to 
all of the unattainable, the known, but 
not the seen, the wished-for but the un- 
experienced, and the world will certainly 
be better for the uplifting courageous 
prose-songs of this master optimist. 

Paul Elder & Company, San Francisco 
and New York. 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


2 COLUMN ORIENTAL CREAM, or Magical Beautifier 


Fane. gy ae apes. 
: reckles, ts) atches, 
ge en Rash, and Skin Dis- 
Beautifies ¢ 33 eases and every 
the Skin. = blemish _ on 
No other (4 y beauty, and de- 
Cosmetic #x m fies detection. It 
will do it. v > “™ has stood the 

M, test of 58 years, 
and is so harm- 
less we taste it 
to be sure it is 
properly made. 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of similar 





Z ei. SS lady of the haut- 
— “As ladies will h _ ‘or Lene 
Etched extremely deep and guaranteed to print ‘Gournud’s Cream ’ an the Tonst harmful of af 

clean We operate the most complete engraving the skin preparations.” 

and printing plant in America twenty fourhours a For sale by all Druggists and Fancy G is 


day every work day in the year. Weare amoney . 
back proposition if you are not satisfied We can — in the United States, Canada and Bu 


deliver an order of any sizeof engraving within 
24 hours after receiving copy Gouraud’s Oriental Toilet Powder 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED An ideal antiseptic toilet powder for infants 


-— — Exquisitely Me gs ee 
fol ENGRAVING & excellent complexion 
L 4 PRINTING CO. Brice, 26 cents Ber box by mail. 
WW ‘ removes 
MIL AU K E E, uo S.A. superfiuous hair without Injury to the skin. 
ARTISTS=ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS. ce, $1.00 per bottle by mail. 


FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones St. 
New York. 


iN ; i, | > 

y A) WN & Wi ey" t name. Dr. L. A. 
Nh Rg age | SSS : Sayre said to a 
nt mth 




















MY WIFE WANTS YOU bE k : Ven end 
APT te CHIMS storage 
fruit jar. Holds and closes jar 968 Broadway, Oakland 
tight when hot. Pays for itself first 
cansing day. Sells at dght. Agent Household goods shipped to and 


make $1.00 an hour. Sample post- 
paid 60 cents. Money refunded, from the East and South at 


yey eens reduced rates. 
The Selwell Company, SAN FRANCISCO 


120 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Il. LOS ANGELES CHICAGO 




















Continental Building and Loan Association 


of California 
ESTABLISHED }1889 


Paid-in 

Profit and Reserve Fund 
Monthly Income, over P r ‘ 
ITS PURPOSE IS 

To help its members to build homes, also to make loans on improved property, the members giv- 
ing first liens on real estate as security. To help its stockholders to earn from 8 to 12 percent per 
annum on their stock, and to allow them to open deposit accounts bearing interest at the rate of 
5 per cent per annum. 


Church near Market St. San Francisco. 














George Sylvester Viereck, author of 
Nineveh and Other Poems, was born in 
Munich, December 31, 1884. His father, 
Louis Viereck, for years a prominent 
member of the German Reichstag, came 
to America about ten years ago as the 
New York correspondent of a _ Berlin 
newspaper, and is now the publisher of a 
New York German monthly, “Der 
Deutsche Vorkampfer.” His mother, 
Laura Viereck, is a native of California, 
and her husband’s first cousin. 

Coming to America at the age of twelve 
Viereck attended the New York public 
schools and graduated in 1906 from the 
College of the City of New York. In 
July following he joined the staff of 
“Current Literature,’ under Edward 
Jewitt Wheeler, and is now associate edi- 
tor, conducting the dramatic department. 

He began to write for newspapers in 
German at the age of thirteen, and has 
contributed a great deal of prose, verse 
and fiction to the New York Staats Zei- 
tung,” as well as to the Berlin papers. He 
continued writing in German until three 
vearg ago, when he definitely adopted the 
English language. He collected his 
German poems in 1904 and published 
them under the title of “Gedichte.” The 
edition was a very small one, and had 
little sale, but it instantly made him cele- 
brated. His genius was recognized at 
once throughout Germany, and to a less 
extent America, and he became the sub- 
ject of many articles in reviews and criti- 
cal journals on both sides of the sea. He 
began to receive personal letters from men 
of celebrity, finding himself within a few 
months after the book’s publication, in 
correspondence with a growing circle of 
rare minds. 

Within a few months after the book’s 
publication, the celebrated house of Cotta 
at Stuttgart, the publishers of Goethe 
and Schiller, expressed an interest in the 
young poet, and Ludwig Fulda took the 
manuscript to Germany to show it te 
them, the result being their publication 
of a larger work, made up of the original 
book, with many newer noems. This ap- 
peared at the end of 1906, under the title 
of “Nineveh und Andere Gedichte,” Mof- 
fat, Yard & Company, of New York, at 
the same time having in preparation the 
English edition, with the further addition 
of poems written originallv in English for 
American magazines. The first American 
magazine, by the way, to publish a poem 





by Mr. Viereck was the Century. 

In the autumn of 1906, Mr. Vierec: 
published a small volume of plays entitl: 
‘‘A Game at Love,” and there will appear 
in the late autumn a psychological rv- 
mance of a very unusual kind and qual- 
ity. All his books will be published siz::- 
ultaneouslv in English and German. 

Nineveh and Other Poems bears the im- 
print of Moffat, Yard & Co., New York. 

* * * 

One of the most useful of the Govern- 
ment books issued this year is the Official 
Congressional Directory.. This book con- 
tains an infinitely large amount of de- 
tailed information of value to the general 
public. There is no branch of our Gov- 
-ernment upon which it has no knowledge 
to impart. In its pages may be found a 
biographical sketch of every Congressman 
of the 59th Congress, 2d Session, as we!i 
as a similar list of the Senators. ‘There is 
a complete directory of the Federal Judi- 
ciary, and a list of every foreign represen- 
tative and attache. 

* * * 

Another very valuable volume has 
reached the reviewer’s desk in the shape 
of the special reports of the Census Bu- 
reau, issued by the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. These treat of “Wealth, 
Debt and Taxation.” It ig hereby sug- 
gested that no student of sociology and 
practical science of politics has his _li- 
brary complete without a copy of this ex- 
haustive statistical treatise on, or com- 
pendium of, our laws. This is a large 
volume of 1234. pages. 

* * * 

“Prisoners of the Temple” is a path- 
etic story of the children of the unfortun- 
ate Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette of 
France. It is to be translated into French 
by the student in that tongue, and notes 
and a vocabulary are given to facilitate 
such translating work. It will be an ex- 
ceedingly interesting effort to the pupil, 
and valuable. 

Arranged by H. A. Guerber, Boston ; 
Published by D. C. Heath & Co. 


DIVIDEND NCTICE. 


The Continental Building and Loan Association. 


The Continental Building and Loan Association, 
Market and Church streets, San Francisco, Cal., 
has declared for the six months ending June 3), 
1907, a dividend of four per cent per annum on or- 
dinary deposits and six per cent on term deposits. 
Interest on deposits payable on and after July Ist. 


Interest on ordinary deposits not called for will be 


added to the principai and thereafter bear interest 
at the same rate. 

WASHINGTON DODGE, President. 
WILLIAM CORBIN, Secretary. 
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Alaska--San Francisco Route 


NOME a> ST. MICHAEL 


DIRECT 


S. 8. INDIANA 


3335 Tons - - Graham, Master 











FIRST SAILING FROM SAN FRANCISGO, MAY 28, 1907 


«Making four round trips direct during the 
season 


For further information apply to 


BARNESON & HIBBERD CO. 


172 East St. San Francisco 


Telephone Temporary 2970 

















MARVEL Whirling Sp gSoray 

\e The ~_ Vaginal 8; one 

. n 

— ” Bat fa ONtost Con- Con- 
venient. It cleanses 
instantly, 














MAIL ORDER MEN AND PUBLISHERS 


DOUBLE your returns with the Money Mailer, 


Mw y 
1ONEY Brings cash with the order. The best advertising 
novelty on the market. 1 doz. samples 10 cents 

postpaid. 


Paper folding Boxes and Waterproof Signs 4 
specialty Write us for prices. 


R. LINDLEY PAPER BOX CO. LOUISVILLE, KY. 








To Cure All Skin Diseases; Use 
D: T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental 


Cream, or Magical Beautifier. 


IT PURIFIES AND BEAUTIFIES THB SKIB. 
For sale at all druggists. 











ELGIN 
Fra 


The watch by which the 
hour-to-hour progress of this 
remarkable age is timed. 

Used by men of action— 
women of initiative — people 
who don’t stop. 

An ELGIN WATCH is the 
favorite of the punctual—a 
companion of ideal habits. 

Grades differ—prices differ, 
according to jewels and metals. 

The G. M. WHEELER 
GRADE ELGIN is moderate 
in price and has a fame earned 
by years of service. 


“The Watch That’s Made 

for the Majority.’’ 

Adjusted to temperature— 
with 17 jewels and micrometric 
regulator. 

Equally high grade ELGINS, 
at reasonable prices, for women- 
desirable new models. 

ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., 
Elgin, Hl. 
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The Garden Book of California is one 
of those indispensable books to the dweller 
in the countrv or the city who is a lover 
of the beautiful, of flowers, and, in fact, 
of nature in any guise. Belle Sumner 
Angier tells us many things that we know 
already, but she puts them in such a for-1 
as to make them attractive to the most 
calloused individual. The illustrations of 
this book are well selected to fit the text, 
and are most exquisitely printed on livat 
buff paper. ‘The text is clear and large, 
and the language is simple and to the 
point. This book ig an ornament to any 
librarv. and a most useful household ne- 
cessity. 

Paul Elder & Company, San Francisco 
and New York. 

* * * 

Robert Luce’s “Writing for the Press,” 
the eleventh thousandth of the fifth edi- 
tion, is a handy book for the beginner or 
for the writer who has not gained his 
knowledge through the hard experience »f 
actual work. It is just what its name 
implies, and is an invaluable aid to the 
newspaper man, the would-be author cr 
the advertiser. It was originally written 
many years ago when Robert Luce was 
on the editorial staff of the Boston Globe. 
It was meant to get better work from re- 
porters or correspondents, and to save 
time all along the line. ‘The book has 
grown with the varied experiences of the 
author as newspaperman, editor, pub- 
lisher, business man and legislator. It 
is now seven times as large as at the 
start. 

Clipping Bureau Press, Boston, 1907. 


* * * 


Those that love the great outdoors, with 
a healthy, every-day practical love, cannvt 
help but appreciate the book that Ernest 
McGaffey has just given to the reading 
world. It is appropriatelv called “Out- 
doors,” with a sub-title of “A Book of the 
Woods, Fields and Marshlands.” ‘There 
are soveral chapters on fishing, and some 
few on hunting, one or two of simple de- 
scription, and all of them redolent .z 
woods, marshland, fields and lakes. Mr. 
McGaffey is unusually happy in _ his 
phraseology, sometimes reminding one ‘f 


Thoreau. No follower of Isaak Walton, 
ng disciple of Nimrod, can afford to pass 
by this book of real experiences without 
stopping to investigate its fine claim to 
recognition as an authority. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

* * * 

“The Wonders of the Colorado Desert,” 
by George Wharton James, easily over- 
shadows all other volumes published on 
this entrancing subject in point of vast 
research and as regards illustrations and 
text. Mr. James has given us a text book 
on the great American desert that is - ; 
interesting as a great story, an epic d2- 
scription of an extraordinary age or as of 
some poem oi the sagas of the Northland. 
He takes you along step by step, and be- 
fore you have gone far, you, too, are 
chasing the mirage of the Southwest, or 
studying at close hand the sensations and 
emotions of the desert chuckawalla. M-. 
James, in these two volumes, has not only 
given us a truthful description of the 
desert and its people, but has told of all 
the natural phenomena, its flowers, its 
cactus growths and the story of every li‘- 
tle living thing that grows or crawls in 
the arid immensities of God’s forgotten 
land. Fakers like Lummis will strive to 
tell you of the desert, but these men are 
not students. James towers head and 
shoulders above the crowd of the diles- 
tanti that have attempted to paint the 
glorious colors of the Colorado, or the 
grandeurs of the Grand Canyon. Mon- 
sen knows the desert, but he is no such 
historian as George Wharton James. 
There is a woman prose-poet in Logs An- 
geles, named Strobridge, who knows thie 
unfathomable mysteries of the land of al- 
kali stretches, but she, too, is no student. 
She is a mere writer, recording in fittinz- 
ly weird language the sensations she and 
others have felt, when confronted by the 
“T forbid” of Death Valley. George 
Wharton James has stopped at no such 
denial, and his knowledge of the dead 
land where so much there is that lives is 
as sentient as life itself. He ha; fathomed 
the unknowable of the illimitable hori- 
zons of sand and sage brush. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
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Save $50 to $100 
on Your Piano 


By Taking Advantage of Our Special Intro- me: 


ductory Offer 

It will surely pay you to get full particu- 
lars of our Special Introductory Offer on 
our high-grade Lagonda Pianos before you 
decide upon your piano. We make a re- 
markable offer because we want an enthu- 
siastic friend in every city, town and hamiet 
of this country—one who knows and plays 
the Lagonda Piano. 

We sell on easy monthly payments, covering 


one, two or three years’ time, and take old in- 
strument, in exchange, at. liberal valuation, as 


part. payment. 


Lagonda Pianos 
“MAXIMUM VALUE"’ 
Unquestionably the best value on the mar- 
ket for the money. It has the real musical 
value, sweet, rich tone, that always gives 
lasting satisfaction. The iiiistic designs, 
beautiful finish, perfect m chanical con- 
struction and great durability appeal to the 
economical purchaser. Fully guaranteed. 
We can sell our high-grade pianos at 
prices lower than others because we have 
the finest equipped piano factory in the 
world, the most expert workmen and a com- 
pany made up of the largest retail music 
dealers in the United States. Their special 
piano knowledge and experience plus ours 
make it possible to cut down our manufac- 
turing and selling expenses way below any 
piano house. The saving goes to you. 
Write today for our Latest Introductory Offer and large illustrated 
catalog. It will pay you. Send now while it's on your mind. Yes, a 


postal 
SPECIAL OFFER--We will mail you FREE a set of three 


souvenir ay cards, free from advertising, for a two-cent siamp. Don't 


miss this off 
“THE LAGONDA PIANO CO. 
22nd Street. and J Avenue, New Castle, Ind. 









When the dealer tells 
you his is just as good, 
he admits the superiority 
of the KREMENTZ. It is 
the standard of the world. 


KREMENTZ 
prate’ BUTTON 
PLATE 
contains more gold and will 
outwear any button made. 
Ewery button insured. 
It stands the test of acid and 
time as no other button 
will, Quality stamped on 
back. Be just to your- ¢ 
self, take only the 
Krementz. All dealers. 
Bookkt tells all about 
them FREE. 
KREMENTZ & CO. 
24 Chestnut St. 
Newark, N. J. 




























































cAmong the foremost manufac- 
turers to welcome the pure food 
law is Allen’s B. B. B. Flour Co., 
manufacturers of self-rising Boston 
Brown Bread Flour and self-rising 
pancake flour; combinations of the 
most nutritious cereals and pure 
leavenings and prepared especially 
to meet the demand for pure, clean 


B 
B 


FLOUR 


All Grocers 


Allen’s B. B, B. Flour Go, 


Pacific Coast. Factory, San Jose, Cal. 
»-Eastern Factory-- 
Little Wolf Mills, Manawa, Wis 


* —_— 
































NUTS WITH KERNELS. 
WARWICK JAMES PRICE. 


A bargain is often the euphemistic 
spelling adopted by a careless spender to 
name a silly purchase. 

It would be a witty world if every one 
could say at the right moment the smart 
things he thinks of later. 

You don’t mind the barking of your 
neighbor’s dog so much when you have a 
well-loved puppy of your own. 

A guest may carry away an umbrella 
from your hall, not because he is a thief, 
but because he recognizes it. 

It is graceful, even chivalrous, to kiss 
a lady’s hand, but may not such a kiss 
properly be spoken of as out of place? 

Many a will contest ends in the success- 
ful litigant building a cottage—while his 
lawver builds a marble villa. 

True consideration is that self-restraint 
which enables a man to ignore the presence 
of a pretty bride and her bridegroom. 

If it be true that the average of honesty 
among fat men is higher than among lean, 
may it not be because the stout fellows 
find it harder to stoop to low things? 

Few men can be cheered from depres- 


sion by a new tie or waistcoat, but there is: 


seldom a time when a woman cannot be 
distinctly revived by some new and pretty 


t ing. 
ords are misleading. An autoist may 
be arrested for scorching, and yet be far 
from warm, while it is no proof that a fel- 
low is a business man merely because he 
happens to be in business. 
d x * * 
Matter of Funds. 
Salesman—Let me sell you this coat, 
sir. Very becoming to one of your figure, 
I assure you. Just sold one like it to a 
short man. Only fifteen dollars! 
Fuinches—Well, it’s evident that he 
wasn’t as short as I am. Show me a 
cheaper one. 





‘Overlooked the Greater Criminal. 
D. W. F. 


“IT see that thev sentenced the fellow 
who robbed the guests at that summer 
hotel to five years in the pen.” 

“Yes—and let the proprietor go Sco:t 
free !” 

* *k * 


What Pleased Her Best. 


Fair Parishioner—That was a lovely 
sérmon you gave us this morning, Mr. 
Lengthly. The Rev. Lengthly (flattered) 
—Ah, I am glad to hear it, Mrs. C. And 
what part of my discourse did you par- 
ticularly enjoy? 

Fair Parishioner—Oh, the closing sea- 
tence. I never was so glad to hear any- 
thing in my life. 

* * * 


The Reason. 


“So,” growled the newly-married man, 
“You call this angel-food ; 
I s’pose because who eats of it 
Is changed to one for:good !” 
* * « 


Going Carnegie One Better. 
Why give such credit to a man 
Because he should elect to 
Express a wish that he die poor? 
The rest of us expect to! 
* * * 
Natural Result. 

“When I described the case to him, and 
asked him for ten dollars for the suffering 
poor, he gave it to me, and showed great 
feeling.” 

“No wonder ; most any man would show 
feeling when touched for that amount!” 

* * * 


The Meanest Man. 
“They tell me he has buried five wives, 
and hasn’t »ut up a single tombstone yet.” 
“T hear that he’s waiting for the present 
incumbent to die, because he can get 
monuments cheaper in lots of six!” 
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Four Lots in 


CAMP MEEKER 


Picturesque Surroundings 
For Sale at, a Sacrifice 
$150.00 for the Four 


Address D. P. Box 39, Over- 
land Monthly Office 
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“THE NEW KIND 
It is now ss, known that falling hair is caused 
by a germ, hence is a regular germ disease. Hall’s Hair 
Renewer, as now made from the ‘‘ revised formula,’’ 
promptly stops falling hair because it destroys the 
_— which produce this trouble. It also destroys 

he dandruff germs, and restores the scalp to a healthy 
condition. 

Formula: Glycerin, Capsicum, Bay Rum, Sulphur, Tea, 
Rosemary Leaves, Boroglycerin, Alcohol, Perfume. 

Ask your druggist for *‘the new kind.’’ The kind that does 
not change the color of the hair. 

R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 























in Class C. 





The Overland Monthly's Big Four 


SUBSCRIPTION OFFER (See Page xzvi.) 


Overland Monthly THE 
San Franctsco News Letter, weekly, FOR 
Any two magazines in Class A. $4.95 


Overland Monthly THE 

° San Francisco News Letter, weekly, 4 
Cla Any magazine in Class A and any magazine FOR 
in Class B. $5.45 

Overland Monthly 

3 San Francisco News Letter, weekly, THE 
Any magazine in Class A and any magazine 4 

in Class C. FOR 
$5.95 

Overland Monthly THE 

San Francisco News Letter, weekly, 4 

ers Any magazine in Class B and any magazine ‘aie 
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THE OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY, Publishers 


Offices—778 Market St., San Francisco. 
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The 


AUTOPIANO. 


The ideal 


instrument 
for the home 





The Autopiano | 


Is the ideal instrument for the home where all the 
members do not play for themselves. It can be played 
by anyone, with the aid of music rolls and, best of all, 
it can be played with feeling and with the most accur- | 
ate expression. People of the finest musical tastes 

are realizing the boon that the Autopiano is in the 
home or in the club. | 


The Autopiano 


has been the means of stimulating a liking for the bet- 
ter classes otf music. It has appealed to grown people 
who never expected to be able to play for themselves | 
just as it has been warmly accepted by young people 
because it has been the means of producing every 
class of compesition without the labor of constant 
study and practice. | 





The Autopiano 


is not a combination of a piano and a player mechan- 
ism. It is asingle instrument built in one factory of 
the finest materials and by the most expert workman- 
ship. There is but one genuine Autopiano. 


A postal addressed to “Advertising Department” secures a beautiful Art Catalogue 


EILERS MUSIG COMPANY 


1130 Van Ness Ave. SAN FRANCISCO 1220 Fillmore St. 
teamed Stores: OAKLAND - - - STOCKTON - - - SAN JOSE - - - RENO, NEVADA 
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Why and Because 


There is only one player piano in 
the country to buy and that is the 


Melville Clark Apollo Player Piano 


Why? You Will Ask 


There are several unanswerable reasons why, if you intend to have a player piano 
in your home, you should have the MELVILLE CLARK APOLLO and no other. 


Here are the Becauses 

1. Because the Apollo hasan 88-note range,which includes every key on the piano 
key board. No other player piano in the world has more than 65-notes or 5 octaves. 

2. Because it has the effective transposing mouthpiece, which prevents the 
annoyance caused by the shrinking and swelling of the music rolls due to climatic 
alterations, and that changes the key of any music to suit the voice or accompanying 
instrument. No other player piano in the world possesses this feature, which repre- 
sents fully 95 per cent. of player piano value. 

3. Because itis operated by either air or spring motor, and is extremely sensitive 
in its action. No other player equals it in this respect. The Apollo spring motor is 
so strongly constructed that atmospheric conditions, no matter how severe, cannot 

affect it in the slightest degree. This motor also obtains a perfectly even 

distribution of force, which enables the performer to achieve the most artistic 
effects. No other player piano in the world has a spring motor. 

4. Because every one of the 88 pneumatic fingers of the Apollo player 
piano strikes a key on the piano. No couplers are used. The orchestral tone 
thus attained permits the performer to interpret, in an impressive manner, 
the larger musical compositions, and to gain a mass of sensuous tone color 
that adds greatly to their beauty. 

5. Because the Apollo player piano with its remarkable range of 88 notes plays 
the greatest musical compositions exactly as they were originally written, interpreting 
them in their full beauty, and as they are played by the greatest pianists. These 
noble masterpieces of musical art are rearranged or transposed for every other player 
piano on the market, and the pristine beauty of the work is marred. 

6. Because the Apollo player piano is practically five instrumentsin one, There 
Is a scale with a range of 58 notes, one of 65 notes, one of 70 notes, one of 82 notes and 
one of 88 notes. The music rolls cut for these different scales can all be played on 
the Apollo. These six superior features give the APOLLO PLAYER PIANO a 
commanding place'in public esteem and make it by far the most desirable instrument 
on the market for the musical home. 


65 or 88? You certainly would not buy a five-octave or 65-note piano. You 
® will want an instrument with the full range of 88 notes. Then 


would you buy a 65-note player when you can GETJONE WITH 88 NOTES? 


There is no doubt that you will have nore other than an Apollo player piano 
when you fully understand its great superiority over all other players. 


ITS TONE IS BEAUTIFUL, and it is one of the handsomest and most durable player pianos 
made in the United States. 


Send for illustrated catalogue to the manufacturers 


Melville Clark Piano Co. 


Dept. O 
Steinway Hall, Chicago 


<\ 
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For 
Summer Reading 


What could be better than a 3-months’ trial sub- 
scription to 


The Living Ager 


One dollar will bring you this magazine every week 
for three months: containing 


THE BEST FICTION 

THE BEST ESSAYS 

THE BEST LITERARY CRITICISM 

THE BEST TRAVEL ARTICLES 

THE ABLEST DISCUSSIONS OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


With the whole range of contemporary English periodicals from the 
quarterlies to Punch, to select from, the Living Age is able to give 
its readers every week a larger variety of material written by the 
most brilliant writers than any other single magazine. 


The LIVING AGE has been published every Saturday without 
missing an issue for more than 63 years and was never more indis- 
pensable than now to intelligent readers. 


Terms: Six Dollars a Year: 


3 Months’ Trial Subscription, 51.00 


The Living Age Company 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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Hartshorn Shade Rollers 


Bear the script name of Stewart 


Hartshorn on label. 
Wood Rollers Get “‘Improved,”’ no tacks required. Tin Rollers 


Khia Lille, 




















Are you going to St. Louis 


sr a) 
The HOTEL HAMILTON is a delightful place in the Best Resi- 
dent Section and away from the noise and smoke; yet within easy 


access. Transient Rate: $1 to $3 per day. European Plan. Specie 















IS AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY Rates by the week. Write fer Booklet. Address: W. F. WILLIAM- 
Decorating and Furnishing the DO YOU WANT 


Home correctly and tastefully is as 








necessary as dressing fashionably INFORMA TION persian Neveds mines, ily injas stocks % inion 

and becomingly for Todd's Ch = se ill d coment eens te Ite na most 
teresti w te, 

10 cents, postpaid $1.00 a year Free mape of Goldfield pm ee apt upon a ° 


Catalog of Books on Decoration Free ROBT. B. TODD, Mines and Mining and Financial Agent, Box 227, 
Goldfield, Nevada. 
Clifford & Lawton, 19 Union Sq., New von | For Sale, 7000 acre ranch in Idaho. Box 16, Somerville, Mass. 


‘. 




















Illustrated catalogue on 2 teetiemee Office and Factory 1808 
133 Spear Street, San Francisco. Market St., San Francisco. Branch, 837 S Spring St., Los Angeles 











For Breakfast 


Grrmera 


The Pacific Coast Cereal 


THE JOHNSON-LOCKE MERCANTILE CoO., Agents 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Overland Monthly 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
An Illustrated Magazine of the West 





Magazine Offers for 1907: 


The prices are for a year’s subscription. 


States or American possessions, and in Canada, Mexico and Cuba. 
Be careful to give names and addresses clearly 


binations may be for one or more persons. 
and fully. 


The prices cover postage anywhere in United 


The magazines in com- 





OUR MAGAZINE LIST 
THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, Regular Price $1.50 


CLASS A Regular Price. 


American Boy 


rack News 
Harpers’ Bazar 
Madame 
National 
Pearson’s 
Pictorial Review 
Suburban Life 


Woman’s Home Companion 
World To-Day 


CLASS B Regular Price. 


American Magazine with Suburban Life. ta 3 00 
Country Gentleman 1.50 
Etude 

Musician 

Review of Reviews 

Searchlight 


CLASS C Regular Price 
Ainslie’s 

Appleton’s Booklovers’ 

Automobile (weekly) 

Burr McIntosh 

Current Literature 

Forum 
Independent 
Lippincott’s 
Metropolitan 
Outing 
Smart Set 


(two years) 


CLASS D. 


San Francisco News Letter 
Argonaut 

Harper’s Weekly 

Leslie’s Weekly 

Harpers’ Monthly 

Century 

Scribner’s 

Collier’s Weekly 


Make Up Your Own Combinations 


The Overland Monthly and any two of Class 
A, for $2.50. 

The Overland Monthly and any three of 
Class A for $3.00. 

The Overland Monthly, with one of Class A 
and one of Class B for $3.00. 

The Overland Monthly, with one of Class 
A and one of Class C for $3.50. 

The Overland Monthly, with one of Class B 
and one of Class C for $4.00. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and one of Class A, $5.00. 


The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and one of Class B, $5.50. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and two of Class A, $5.75. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D 
and one of Class C, $6.00. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D, 
1 of Class A, and 1 of Class B, $6.25. 

The Overland Monthly with any of Class D, 
1 of Class A, and one of Class C, $6.75. 

, The Overland Monthly with any of Class D, 
one of Class B and one of Class C, $7.25. 





ThOVERLAND MONTHLY CO., Publishers 


Offices—773 Market St., San Francisco. 
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Pintoresca 











The most comfortable and homelike hotel in Pasadena, California. 

Situated on elevated ground ina grove of oranges and palms, surrounded by the Sierra 
Madre mountains. Elegant. rooms; table — pure water; perfect. appointments; ten- 
nis, billiards. No winter, no pneumonia, no Coy 

Write for booklet. to M. D. PAINTER, Proprietor, Pasadena, Cal. 8 


wees 
The Cleverest Weekly 


on the Pacific Coast 








California Soerti SLY. 


Published for the people who think. An up- to-date lively journal. 
# Send for sample copy. 


S. F. News Letter, 


778 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 








* 
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Iuly Sunset |< 


Che Making of Los Angeles | 4 








Photographs of the Rise and Growth of California’s Southern City 


Che Tearkers’ Pilyrimage 


The story of the convention of the 
National Educational Association 
to be held in Los Angeles during July ||| (v 





Che Spread of San Francisca 


¢«/Manutactories along the Bay~ Shore 





Where Mammoths Koved 


Recent discoveries of Footprints in 
the Carson, Nevada, Stone Quarries 





4 Splendid Stories 


SEND SUNSET TO YOUR EASTERN FRIENDS AND (L 


KEEP THEM POSTED ON SAN FRANCISCO’S 
WONDERFUL PROGRESS IN 
RECONSTRUCTION W 


On Sale June 25th, 1907 





} : The. 
! 


> Kl. de Young. 
‘ q San Franciscy Chronicle. 


a SAN YRANCIOCO. CAL. WEDNESDAY, APRIL & t90T. 


| HOME TELEPHONE ATTORNEY GIVES ITS INSIDE STORY 
Plant Dark 


THe LOSS Wa F. HATTON ne GRAND 
TWOANDA MLE. JURY WHY HE WAS 
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$35.95 


Freight prepaid to San Francisco or 
Los Angeles buys this massive Napo 
eon bed No. 03165 (worth $55.) Made 
in beautifully figured Mahogany in 
Quartered Oak, Piano Polish or Dull 
finish Dresser and commode to 
match and 28 other desirable Suites 
in our FREE catalogue. 


> ie CALLEN 


snes /| 
ai ; 


Ul 


_ Freight prepaid to San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles buys this 
artistic Iron Bed No. 04081 
(worth $15.) Finished any color 
enamel desired, Vernis Martin 

00 extra. 46 other styles of 
fron and Brass Beds from $2.40 


Bishop Furniture Co. 


Grand Rapids, Mich 


Ship anywhere 


‘‘on approval,’* allowing furniture in your 


home five days to be returned at our expense and money re- 
funded if not perfectly satisfactory and all you expected. 

WE SHIP to San Francisco and Los Angeles in Car Load 
lots and reship frem there to other western towns, thus se- 


curing lowest carload rates for our customers. 
catalogue, state articles wanted and we will quote pre- 


FREE 
paid prices 


Write for our 


We furnish homes, hotels, 
hospitals, clubs and public 
buildings complete. 


$24.50 


Freight prepaid to San Fran- 
cisco or Los Angeles. Buys 
this large, luxarica- Colonial 
Rocker, Nv. 04762 (worth $40) 
covered with best genuine 
leather. Has Quartered Oak or 
Mahogany finish rockers, full 
Turkish spring seat and back. 
An ornament and Gem of lux- 
ury and comfort in any home. 

93 other styles of rockers 
from $2.75 to $70 in our FREE 


Freight prepaid to San Fran 
cisco or Los Angeles buys thi< 
handsome Buffet No. 0500 
(worth $55.00). Made of Select 
Quartered Oak, piano polish or 
doll finisb. Length 46 in., 
French bevel mirrer 40x14 in. 
50 other styles of Buffets and 
Side Boards from $10.65 to $150 


528.50 


Freight prepaid to San Francisco or Los 
Angeles buys this beautiful High grade 
Pedestal Dining Extention Table No. 0314 
(worth $42.00.) Made of select Quartered 
Oak, piano polish or dull finish. Top 48 
in. ia diameter, has perfect locking de- 

Seats 10 when extended, 4 when 

87 other styles of Dining Tables 

from $7.75 to $103.00 in our FREE cata- 
logue. 


511.50 


Freight prepaid to San Francisco or Los 
Angeles buys this large high-grade Lib- 
rary Table No. 04314 [worth $15.00). Made 
of select figured Quartered Oak w h piano 


to $66.00 in our FREE Catalogue. catalog. in our FREE catalogue’ 


Our FREE catalogue shows over 1000 pieces of fashionable furniture from the cheapest that 


polish. Length 42 inches: width 27 inches. 
Has large drawer. For Mahogany add$2.25, 
39 other styles of Library and Parlor tables 


good to the hest made. It posts you on styles and prices. Write forit today. from $2.40 to $65 in our FREE catalogue 


Bishop Furniture Go. 78-90 loria St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Goodyear’s 
“Gold Seal” Rubber Goods 


Are the Best Made 


Belting, Packing and Hose. Clothing, Boots and 
Shoes. Druggists’ Rubber Sundries. Tennis and 
Yachting Shoes, Fishing and Hunting Rubber 
Boots, Water Bottles, Rubber Gloves, etc. 
Headquarters for Everything Made of Rubber. 


Goodyear Rubber Co. 


Portland, Ore. 


C. F. RUNYAN 
Secretary 


San Francisco 
R. H. PEASE J. A. SHEPARD FF. M. SHEPARD, Jr. 


President Vice President Treasurer 











